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Consumer Education 
Fred T. Wilhelms 


Associate Director, Consumer Education Study of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, Washington, D. C. 


“Yesterday’s problem was output,’’ wrote Babson and Stone in 1938, 
“Tomorrow’s problem will be outlet.”” Here, then, is the ‘“‘Great Shift” in 
our society—from the age-old problem of producing enough to the strictly 
modern one of finding a market, a use, for what we can produce. 

That great, societal shift has its counterpart in the life of the individual. 
Formerly he made and did nearly everything for himself; to become a self- 
supporting producer, he had to master hundreds of skills, and doing so was 
the primary object of education, formal or informal. Consuming, on the 
other hand, demanded almost no added education, for it mainly concerned 
using one’s own produce—about which he naturally knew a great deal— 
plus a few simple, hardly changing staples of trade. Ability to handle money 
well or to thread one’s way through all the complexities of a great exchange 
economy had little to do with the quality of living one could achieve. 

Times have changed. Today most of us are specialists in one productive 
job. For millions that job is so simple it can be ‘‘picked up”’ in a week or two. 
A lion’s share of the complexities of modern life come after the worker picks 
up his wages at the pay window. For nowadays we buy our living, more 
than we “make’”’ it, and how we live depends greatly on how we buy; on 
how we manage and use that elusive thing called money, with the financial 
devices like credit and insurance that are related to it; on how well we dis- 
tinguish between the genuine and the shoddy in a myriad of goods and 
services; and on how effectively we build our relationships with the small 
army of “servants’’—from our grocer’s boy to our physician—upon whom 
we have become so increasingly dependent. : 

If ever a shift in the curriculum mirrored a dramatic change in the prob- 
lems men and women face, that shift was the one toward education in wise 
and competent consuming. Tune in for a time to the desires and ambitions 
people cherish in their hearts, to the problems they worry over and struggle 
with from day to day, and see if you can think consumer education a mere 
fad. Analyze the factors that cause millions of Americans to worry over the 
next depression even while their economic machine is still running at full 
steam. Then ask yourself whether a school which means to focus on the real 
concerns.of real people can ignore the education of the young consumer. 

Can the Elementary School Help?—Up to now, most consumer education 
(at least, most of what has been so /abeled) has been in the high school. That 
is where I have studied it, and let me add frankly that I know little, except in 
a general way, about elementary education. But I am firmly convinced that 
many of the best things in consumer education not only can be done at the 
elementary level, but should and must be done there. If we had waited till 
high school years, when the intellectual arguments could be fully marshalled, 
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should we ever have ‘‘sold’’ young people the habit of drinking milk rather 
than coffee (perhaps the most effective single bit of consumer education in 
the schools so far)? 

A great deal of what is most important to the development of a good 
consumer is of a comparable magnitude. It depends upon the emergence of 
small, specific habits, most easily taught before wrong habits have been 
implanted. It involves attitudes, ways of looking at things, which are readily 
teachable before the oversophistication of later years sets in. It is close to the 
level of organized common sense. No great intellectual difficulty stands in 
the way. 

To be sure, even the ‘‘easiest’’ consumer subject matter can be carried 
only part way to its ultimate development with children, because they lack 
the interest or the emotional maturity to deal with problems that face 
fathers and mothers. But even if they have no felt need to budget a paycheck, 
they may have trouble with a twenty-five cent allowance. If they do not 
have to buy clothes for a family, they may be interested in a reindeer sweater 
for themselves. If they are incapable of considering the problems of building 
a home, they are enthusiastic about fixing up their own schoolroom. In other 
words, there are well-nigh perfect childhood equivalents for many of the 
important consumer problems of adults—equivalents that make it possible 
for grade-school consumer education to be valid and permanently important 
while at the same time vividly interesting. 

Toward What Goals?—When consumer education programs fall short, 
it is generally because their sponsors have a narrow or mistaken notion of 
the job they are tackling. This is small wonder, for there are some tempting 
fallacies ready for adoption: for instance, some teachers seem to act on the 
unspoken premise that the best consumer is the one who has the strongest 
sales resistance, who buys the least. Obvious nonsense, if one stops to think 
about it! Consumer education did not come into the curriculum to set us 
back to the handicraft stage of production. Happy, wholesome lives are not 
made by pinch-penny scrimping. To be sure, prudence and economy are 
important and teachable virtues, but the happiest people are still those who 
set themselves high life goals and work vigorously to achieve them. Consumer 
education makes sense only tf it helps boys and girls reach a little higher—get a 
little more of all that is finest in life—with whatever resources they have at their 
command. 

Therefore, whatever else you ‘may do with consumer education, make it a 
happy thing. There is altogether too much neurotic tendency to bemoan the 
perils of being a consumer. Of course there are shysters and loan sharks bent 
on consumer exploitation, and even reputable firms may have motives not 
wholly in accord with those of their customers. We can and should teach 
young people to spot that sort of thing realistically and handle it with the 
calm confidence that comes with competence. But let us also remember all 
the time that the modern American consumer is the darling of the richest, 
most efficient economy of all times, with opportunities no one ever had before. 
To help him see and seize those opportunities—there’s the thing. We 
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believe that five major goals are essential to it. You can test any consumer 
education program by finding out how well they are achieved. 

1. Competence in shopping and buying. It is surprising how reluctant 
many teachers are to work for the plain ability to get one’s money’s worth, 
A mighty important ability, if you measure it by its effect on a family’s way 
of living! Even young children, as many a study has shown in surprising 
degree, do enough buying to make the ability immediately important. And 
yet when we plan a unit on, say, lighting, as one teacher did recently, we are 
likely to pull into it all the academically related topics of its history, its 
scientific background, etc., and the one element we are least likely to go at 
directly is how to make satisfying, efficient, and economical use of the thing 
in our own lives. 

Now shopping and buying are far from being all of consuming or of 
consumer education. But let us face this fact squarely: If our boys and girls 
are not able to get progressively better value from their small, personal funds or 
from the money with which Mother sends them to the store, we do not have an 
effective program of consumer education. 

That is the first test. It is time to come down to earth, to deal directly 
with the kind of practical, everyday problems of which every adult is con- 
scious. However, as we set out to help our young people become alert, 
intelligent buyers, let us bear in mind several qualifications. 

a. Food and clothing are not the whole of shopping, as some consumer 
education units would make them seem. No purchases we make are more 
important than those for health, education, and recreation, all commonly 
disregarded. Buying services is about as important as buying goods, yet it 
is also commonly left out in large measure. The real problem is how to use 
one’s money and other resources to get the best total of all that life has to 
offer. We cannot treat that by harping endlessly on a few market-basket 
items, important though they are. 

b. The objective is to teach (through many specific examples) a gener- 
ally applicable set of skills, habits, and attitudes that will lead to good buy- 
ing through a lifetime. Except for purposes of illustration, identifying this 
year’s “best buy” in some line is not a valid major objective. Conditions 
change too rapidly to make that sort of thing of much value—even if it is 
the proper business of a school, which is doubtful. 

c. Our goal is the integration of good shopping practices into the normal 
pattern of homemaking and personal affairs, because buying well is simply 
one phase of living well. The best measure of our success will be whether we 
turn out shoppers much like the best adult shoppers now in the community, 
who handle the matter well, but without excessive or overemotional stress 
upon it. No one can afiord to spend endless hours in wearying and nerve- 
wearing search for the ‘‘best buy.’’ Sensible adults do not care to be forever 
applying such exaggerated detective and protective devices as making ana- 
lytical tests or demanding written guarantees on everything even from 4 
merchant of proved reliability. A lot of sheer tomfoolery crept for a while 


into the teaching of buymanship—and some of it still survives. We need to § 
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keep our teaching squared up with common sense. If a practice isn’t used 
by the better shoppers in your community, there is probably no erying need 
for it. 

d. There is no substitute for active experience. The children’s planning - 
and doing the buying for a class picnic or helping the teacher decide how a 
small fund for library books shall be expended is worth more than many 
an hour of “learning about”’ buying. We can provide plenty of opportunities 
for guided experience if we care to. 

2. Competence in money management. Money is increasingly the con- 
sumer’s chief instrument; for the adult, managing it well involves the use of 
complicated mechanisms like credit and insurance, as well as skill in more 
routine affairs. For a child things are simpler. He needs a sound attitude 
toward money, neither that of the wastrel nor that of the miser. He needs a 
growing ability to plan his spending for greatest satisfaction. That implies 
the ability to defer small, present pleasures for greater satisfactions later; 
the ability to save with a purpose—first small amounts over short periods, 
later larger amounts toward more remote goals. 

An honest analysis of the reasons why few adults actually budget their 
spending, while virtually all approve the preaching about it, would help our 
teaching avoid some fatal pitfalls. Does planning become associated with 
moralistic goody-goodyism? Does it come to seem to be a repressive kill-joy? 
If so we shall not “‘selk’ it to many red-blooded youth, pulsing with the most 
vivid desires they will ever feel in their lives. Do you remember with what 
satisfaction you used to look forward to Christmas, how your mouth literally 
watered when you approached a soda fountain? That is the sort of powerful 
motivation we can seize upon in consumer education, if we are ingenious. On 
the other hand, if we try to snuff out such motivations and to substitute the 
sober prudence of middle age (largely mythical, as any advertiser can show 
you), we shall have approximately the same influence on consumer conduct 
that much literature teaching has on subsequent reading. 

The second test of a consumer education program, then, is this: Do the 
children handle money with increasing competence, planning its use, balancing 
short-range and progressively longer-range satisfactions, and take keen pleasure 
in the whole process? 

3. A beginning understanding of the system which serves us. Eventually 
the child we are teaching today will need to know many specific things about 
how business operates, so that he can use it efficiently. He will also need to 
understand some basic principles as to what makes for long-range, healthy 
prosperity so that he can play his part as an economic citizen. The elemen- 
tary school is hardly the place for much teaching of abstract economics 
which, it is generally agreed, is pretty much of a failure even at the high school 
level. But it is none too early to begin to make the pupil familiar with the 
economic environment he lives in. 

What he needs—and will be glad to have—is a ‘‘user’s-eye view” of the 
situation. The essence of consuming is, after all, using. And it applies to 
institutions as well as to goods. It would make for better citizenship as well 
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as for better consumption to start right out, for example, with the question, 
“How can we make the best use of our parks?” 

The third test, then, is: Does the child increasingly understand and appreci- 
ate the complex intertwining economic machinery which helps him to meet his 
needs (or, sometimes, blocks him), and begin to get a feeling of responsibility 
for keeping it working well? 

4. Wholesome attitudes. What attitudes is your school as a whole seeking 
to teach? Generosity or grasping selfishness? Friendliness or suspicion? 
Recognition of interdependence or unmitigated individualism? 

If consumer education does not give you positive help toward the same 
goals you work for elsewhere—if, for instance, it produces a ‘‘me first” 
mindset while your athletic coach painstakingly teaches helping up an 
opponent who has been knocked down—you are on the wrong track. Con- 
sumer-business relationships call for firmness and businesslike self-protec- 
tion, to be sure, but they can and should be fine relationships built on 
mutual esteem. Cynicism and eternal suspicion are too high a price to pay 
for a margin of economic advantage; furthermore, they are generally self- 
defeating. 

As a fourth test I propose this question: Do your pupils learn to do what 
is necessary to the protection of their just interests without any sacrifices—with 
actual gains—in the fine attitudes education in general seeks to build? | recom- 
mend that you watch this indicator as a nurse watches a fever chart. 

5. A fine philosophical sense of values. A “‘good’’ consumer, a ‘‘poor’’ one— 
where are the differences between them? More in their goals than in their 
skills; in the quality of their wanting, in their image of what makes for a 
good life. Of a consumer, too, we may say, ‘‘As he thinketh in his heart, 
so is he.” 

Consider especially the child from a home of low horizons. How shall he 
know what good diet is if all his life he has eaten a monotonous diet of a few 
badly-cooked foods? How shall he acquire good taste, a sensitivity to beauty, 


an appreciation of fine spiritual values if all the life about him is narrow | 


and coarse and brutalizing? For more fortunate children, the home will carry 
more of the load in creating a sense of high goals, a vision of what there is to 
be got from a well-spent life. In some degree all children—all of us, all our 
lives—need to have their eyes raised up to what is finest—but slowly, not 
creating a heart-breaking, discouraging gap between dream and reality. 
In consumer education the medium is far more often a lowly example 
than a lofty sermon. ‘‘What do I want out of life?’’ is the underlying question 
in all of consumer education. But, “Which shall I buy—a pair of ice-skates 
for weeks of vigorous outdoor fun, or triweekly visits to thriller movies?” 
No school can or should superimpose a philosophy of values upon its 
pupils. It is a lifelong process, this groping toward a distinction betwee 
what is worth our money and time and energy, and what is not. But children 
can make some small, critical beginnings. And by far the most important 


test of the quality of consumer education is: Are our boys and girls learning 


aim high? 
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By What Means?—Glance rapidly once more at the foregoing five- 
point sketch of what consumer education must be and do. You will find it a 
curious admixture of the ‘‘earthy”’ and the spiritual, of the individualistic 
and the social, of emphasis upon material goods and upon the inner quality 
of the living those material goods are meant to serve. Now, if we accept this 
added task, how shall we approach it? 

Well, first of all, let us note that it is by no means wholly an ‘added 
task.’’ Much of it is as old as good teaching. There never was a good school 
which did not help its youngsters see life whole and clearly and define its 
goals. There never was a good school that did not help youth distinguish 
between the worthless and the trivial and the important. Much of our 
arithmetic has long been ‘‘consumer arithmetic.”’ A large part of our social 
studies gives just the background a consumer needs. And so on. What is 
needed is some increase in emphasis, some sharpening up of treatment. And 
the best place to start may be with an inventory of what is already done. 

Second, let us recognize that the organization of the elementary school, 
far more than that of the high school, is favorable to consumer education. 
For consumer problems are big life problems. They cut across the narrow 
bounds of subject matter and out past the four walls of the schoolroom. 
Their best vehicle is often the integrated project, drawing on every subject. 
We shall not discuss this point, for other articles in this magazine supply 
copious examples. 

Finally, let us look at a few of the simple, easy things that can be done 
in virtually any school without disrupting the existing program. Take 
arithmetic as ‘an example: For years it has been moving toward material 
taken from typical life situations. It is not wholly ‘‘consumer arithmetic’’— 
should not be, because the student is not wholly a consumer—but it has a 
strong emphasis in the consumer direction. 

But let us make sure the subject matter used is wholly i in tune with reali- 
ties. For instance, so far as a consumer-buyer is concerned, the classic 
pints-quarts-gallons and pecks-bushels systems of measures are now much 
less important than the systematized sizes of tin cans, crates, baskets, 
frozen-food packages, etc. Is this shift evidenced in the curriculum? 

More important, one might ask about the accuracy of examples. In a 
few years of arithmetic a student employs literally thousands of examples 
—prices, quantities, trade practices. If they are true-to-life, they progres- 
sively build up a valid sense of magnitudes and knowledge of practical 
affairs. If they are false—what can a consumer-student do to wipe them out 
of mind before he sets out to get a real acquaintance with affairs as they are? 
Look, for instance, at the common idea that all interest rates, whether on 
cash loans or instalment sales, are 6 per cent. The real rates may vary from 
a true 4 or 6 per cent to 30 or 40, or to 90 or more, but one gets the feeling 
that an advertiser who quoted anything but 6 per cent would meet the 
stunned shock which greeted David Copperfield’s petition for ‘‘more.”’ 

No “canned” textbook material—fortunately—can satisfy the need. 
Consumer affairs are fluid, changing, subject to local variations. All to the 
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good! Let the pupils go out into the community to find out what the price 
really should be, where the problem now reads, “If butter costs 32 cents. . . .” 
Better yet, don’t use the problem at all; start with some real concern and 
let the problems present themselves. 

Let that one example represent all the multitude of opportunities to 
“infiltrate’’ consumer education into various subjects. Note that it makes 
the textbook approach inadequate, drives us to use realia, the community, 
Note, too, that it improves the subject it infiltrates. Experienced consumer 
educators urge this last as a criterion of selection. If the ‘“‘consumer project” 
you propose to add to the social studies does not help with what you are 
seeking to do in the social studies, reject it. There are plenty of consumer 
projects which will do so. 

In conclusion, let us look for a moment beyond the regular school sub- 
jects, to the “‘extra-curricular”’ activities. Here may well be the richest field 
of opportunity. If we let children help to select and buy the play equipment 
they love so much, shall we have any lack of motivation by which to teach 
good shopping? If we give them opportunity to budget and plan the spending 
of club funds, shall we lack opportunity to bring out relative values and to 
cultivate a philosophical view of things? Is there a better place than the 
lunch room or cafeteria to teach consumer competence with regard to food? 
Should the art teacher select pictures for the school, or is it better to let 
youngsters have the experience, even if they make a few mistakes? 

The examples roll off one’s pen in an impetuous flood. The opportunities 
for consumer education attuned to the needs of forward-looking, dynamic 
youngsters present themselves in endless variety. Utilizing them will help 
youth solve some real problems of life. It will make the school’s curriculum 
vivid, challenging, functional. And it will take us one little step further to- 
ward knowing how to live in this bewildering world we have made ourselves. 





Consumer Education for Better Living 


Stewart B. Hamblen 


Consultant in Applied Economics, The American Association of Teachers Colleges 


How important is consumer education in bringing about better living? 
In all*parts of the country a substantial number of educators are trying to 
find the answer to this question. Although the secondary schools have so far 
led in this research, everyone seems to agree that there is a definite place for 
consumer education in the elementary school. If we are to have intelligent 
consumers through education, we should begin with the very young child. 
In fact a comprehensive, complete consumer education program cannot be 
carried on without the participation of the elementary school. 

The Project in Applied Economics, financed by the Alfred P. Sloat 
Foundation through grants-in-aid to several state universities and the 
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American Association of Teachers Colleges, was started several years ago 
to find out how effective a well-designed program of education could be in 
improving man’s ability to solve his basic economic problems. In the follow- 
ing paragraphs a description of what some elementary schools have done in 
this program will be given. Although not labeled consumer education, their 
relation to it will be obvious. Additional descriptive information may be 
found in Applied Economics, a bi-monthly magazine sponsored by the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges.’ 

A small beginning,- if it is followed through, often has big results. In 
Marion County, Florida, a teacher in the McIntosh School observed that 
three small children in one family were lagging far behind in their school 
work. She not only noticed this, but also how thin and anemic the children 
were. So she visited their home. Because of conditions there she tried, suc- 
cessfully, to get the aid of the McIntosh Civic League to provide enough 
milk for a mid-morning lunch for all children in her room. 

From this small beginning the program grew rapidly. All children were 
examined by a physician and many of them were found to have diseased or 
enlarged tonsils, dental caries, gingivitis, or were anemic. Because of this 
report, leaders of the community met with the faculty to decide what con- 
structive action could be taken. Together they made plans to provide for a 
greater amount of milk and citrus juice in the school lunch, and sponsored 
the organization of a nutrition class for mothers from all groups in the 
community. Fourteen children who were especially anemic were enrolled in 
a nutrition group and care was taken to build them up. 

Hot vegetable soup was often on the menu at lunch time. At first the 
vegetables were brought from home. Then the children asked why they 
couldn’t have their own school garden. This was agreed upon and a farmer 
living nearby plowed and prepared the soil for planting. He also advised the 
teacher and pupils on the care of the garden after planting. 

The garden not only provided vegetables for the hot lunch but also 
much needed information and experience in producing food. The children 
learned to plant, cultivate and prepare food to eat. They learned about 
garden enemies and how to cope with them, and how to take care of the soil 
so that crops could be raised continually on their plot. 

The teachers used the gardening and lunch room projects to give many 
learning experiences which resulted in better diets and improved surround- 
ings. The children fixed up their lunch room so that it was a pleasant, cheer- 
ful and attractive place in which to eat. They learned how to set a table and 
the real value of good table manners. But that is not all. The girls and boys 
were also doing better in the three R’s. Furthermore, every child had been 
able to make natural and profitable contributions according to his under- 
standing and ability.’ 

The Athens School at Athens, Kentucky, is a consolidated school about 


_ ‘Educators may receive Applied Economics without charge by written application to Richmond Page, 
Editor, 280 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


*Adapted from Charles L. Durrance, ‘“‘School Meets Community,” Applied Economics, April, 1947. 
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thirty miles from Lexington. Their project began one day when the teachers 
and pupils began to discuss together the needs of their school. From the 
list of problems they formulated, they chose those which were the most urgent 
and all grades made plans to work on them. It was a cooperative program 
Each grade took the responsibility of guiding certain activities with help 
from other grades. 

Grade I chose to furnish potted plants and cut flowers for their classroom, 
the cafeteria and the hallway. They experimented to find how plants can be 
grown most successfully—whether by planting in rich soil, in poor soil, in 
pebbles or in sand. Cuttings were transplanted, plants repotted, and seedlings 
started. The children often asked to take some of these plants with them for 
their own homes. Experience charts and booklets made by the children were 
developed, and some of these also were taken home. The children worked 
out plans for a school garden in the spring. 

The hallway, running the length of the building, had always been a dark 
and unattractive passageway from the front door to the classrooms. The 
second grade has succeeded in making it a place of interest to all. Painting 
the walls a lighter color alone made a surprising difference. The bulletin 
board was repainted also, and now carried posters and news of school and 
community activities. The children made a museum case to display collec- 
tions of many kinds. Wall hangings and a poster, ‘“‘Eat Fruits for Health,” 
advertising the Fruit Store, are on the freshly painted walls. All the children 
now take pride in the appearance of the hall and cooperate to keep it 
clean and attractive. 


For several years the school has sold vegetable seeds to the children. Asa 
part of the new program, the third grade asked to take this responsibility. 
In order to see what vegetables were most popular in the home gardens, the 
children of this group made a survey. In this way a good many lacks in the 
family diet were uncovered. Vegetables needed for good health but not 
checked as part of the home diet were made.the subject of a ‘“‘promotion” 
campaign through the use of children’s posters, readers, movies, and three- 
minute talks. j 

Two years ago the school grounds were a depressing area barren of 
shrubs and flowers. The children of the fourth grade discussed the problem 
and decided to do something about it. Money was raised and carefully bud- 
geted for the enterprise. Most of the money was raised by the school children 
—all six grades helped. Catalogs were ordered and references checked to find 
hardy flowering shrubs, evergreens, and bulbs for planting. Home gardens 
were explored for shrubs that could be transplanted. Since this project was 
a cooperative one, the fourth grade formulated plans for the yard planting 
which they submitted to the other grades for discussion and approval. When 
the list of needed materials was completed and approved, a committee of chil- 
dren went to the nursery to buy them. All the children shared in the planting 
—each grade taking a certain part of the yard. The fourth grade took the 


responsibility of keeping constant watch over the shrubs and to weed and } 


water them. 
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The Fruit Store resulted from the diet check made by the third grade. 
This check revealed a striking lack of fruit in the diet of all children in the 
school. The fifth grade, therefore, decided to sell fruit at morning and after- 
noon recess and after lunch. Arrangements were made to buy the produce 
at wholesale rates. The children built a fruit stand, which is moved into the 
hall each day. Accurate store accounts are kept. The sales have steadily 
increased. Not only has fruit become an accepted part of children’s diet; the 
parents also are sending in orders for fruit. 

The sixth grade renovated a general storage room in the basement into a 
library, club room, and assembly room. The job of cleaning and renovation 
was formidable, but the superintendent had the necessary construction work 
done and then the sixth grade assumed the responsibility of making this 
room a really attractive center of activities. Parents contributed old furni- 
ture, dishes, hangings and anything else that was needed and could be spared. 
The children repaired broken chairs and put seats in them, mended dishes, 
and made stools and a cupboard. Eventually what had been hardly more 
than a dusty junk heap was transformed into a really attractive center in 
which both children and parents could take pride.* 

Mrs. Sallie McLemore, sixth grade teacher in Hattiesburg, Mississippi, 
believes that a schoolroom is the place for making education a functional 
and vital force in helping girls and boys realize their highest potential living 
standards. A practical outcome of this philosophy was the work done on a 
kitchen unit. In discussing their homes, the children had decided that the 
kitchen was one of the most important parts of the house and that most 
kitchens could be more convenient, better lighted, and more easily kept clean. 
After studying their own kitchens at home they made scale models of several 
kitchens and then proceeded to find out what could be done to improve their 
own. They read about kitchens in home-making magazines, they talked with 
contractors and proprietors of home-furnishing stores, they received counsel 
from the home economics, industrial arts, and science departments. They 
found out how their present kitchens could be remodeled and the cost of 
doing the job. Then they made another set of scale models showing how each 
one of the old kitchens could be improved. They also wrote up how it could 
be done and figured the cost of the remodeling. The project culminated in a 
program at school, where their parents came in to see and hear what they 
had done. One by one pupils explained orally, using their scale models, how 
new kitchens could be planned and old ones remodeled at little cost in 
money. They discussed how maximum efficiency could be achieved in a 
convenient, well-lighted and clean work unit. 

The Project in Applied Economics has made it evident that individuals 
need experience to become better consumers. Such knowledge can be acquired 
through a careful and thorough educational program. It is not a gift with 
which people are born. It is a role for the whole school, from the kinder- 
garten through the college to develop intelligent consumers. Each grade has 
its very important part to play; a complete, comprehensive program cannot 


be accomplished if any level fails-to do its part. 
‘Adapted from Jeanette Molloy, ““A Cooperative Learning Process.’ Applied Economics, April, 1947. 








Do We Need Consumer Education in the Elementary School? 


Dorris May Lee and J. Murray Lee 
State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington 


Have you read about Hen Richards in Elliott Paul’s Linden on the Saugus 
Branch, published by Random House? Hen lived in a small shack he put 
together. Once each year he would contrive to get a barrel of eels for a man 
in Chelsea who used them in free lunches. For this barrel he was paid the 
magnificent sum of five dollars. This was the largest lump sum he handled 
during the year. Obviously Hen was not much troubled as to how he could 
spend his money. 

Practically all youngsters will have much more money to spend during 
their lives, and for various reasons will take considerably more thought in 
deciding how to spend it. For Hen’s living was simple. He trapped and 
hunted and picked berries. He built his own house, and his belongings had 
been acquired slowly as the need arose. He wore his clothes as long as they 
would keep him covered and warm. In fact, Hen’s economy was very like the 
economy of our forefathers, where most necessities were made by their 
hands. What few were bought were selected from a small stock of limited 
varieties. 

Complex Decisions—Today we buy practically everything we have, or 
at least buy the material from which it is made. Not only do we buy so much 
more, but we are buying in a market which has innumerable varieties of 
innumerable items continually confronting us. No one person can possibly 
know the whole range of purchasable goods. 

Consumers—and all of us are—have two basic needs: first, to develop a 
sense of values to decide which of various needs or desires are most impor- 
tant; and second, to develop habits, attitudes and techniques for critically 
evaluating the choices of ways to reach the objective decided upon. It seems 
that these two are absolutely necessary preliminaries to any of the specific 
learnings which come under the head of consumer education. They are the 
essentials without which consumer information becomes pointless. 

At the present time practically all consumer education which goes under 
that name is confined to the junior and senior high schools. Most specific 
information and techniques should be located there. But while some habits 
and attitudes can be developed at that level, it is much more effective to lay 
this ground work in the elementary school. This then is our task. 

Raising Our Sights—One of the major aims of consumer education is to 
raise the standard of living. People must have a concept of what is possible 
and a desire to acquire it before improvement can be expected. One purpose 
of all education, of course, is to point out the stars and furnish the rope and 
the incentive with which our future citizens may hitch on. An essential 
corollary is that the stars pointed out shall be attainable so that the hitching 
may be a realistic process. This purpose belongs peculiarly but not solely 
to consumer education. 
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What can the elementary school contribute to this objective? The answer is 
“a great deal.”” From the calm and ordered atmosphere of the classroom they 
learn to enjoy living in such a pleasant situation. They can learn that per- 
sonal relations between equals or with those in authority can be cooperative 




















































and helpful with a minimum of tension. They can learn that their needs and 
bus their interests can be met simply by expressing these wants and doing a little 
ut cooperative planning on how to satisfy them. They can learn both by obser- 
lan vation and by experience that those in authority do not have to be ‘‘bossy,” 
the sarcastic, or domineering, but that they really get farther by being pleasant 
led and cooperative. Likewise they learn that those under authority do not have 
uld to be servile and give up many of one’s rights as an individual. They can 
: learn through living in a clean, light, airy and attractive schoolroom that 
ing such living is possible and pleasant. They can learn that neatness and order- 
in liness create a more comfortable way to live than do confusion and disorder. 
nd You may say that it would be fine if they did learn these things, but they 
ad don’t. This is only too true in too many school situations, but the hopeful 
ley thing is that it 7s true in many others. And what makes the difference? 
he Almost always it is the point of view of the teachers. Too many of them have 
eir not learned these truths. For teachers do not learn them just by being told 
ed any more than the children do. It takes living these principles to have them 
embedded as a working part of your philosophy of life. Thus, it is the chal- 
or lenge to the elementary school to provide situations where these learnings 
ch do take place. 
of Living Together—One of the greatest contributions the elementary 
ly school can make to consumer education is the development of democratic 
living. There are, of course, many other values and reasons which more than 
a justify this as one of the very top objectives. Now we can add another. Why? 
or Well, let’s look at it and see. 
lly What are some of the outcomes of democratic living? The child learns a 
ns respect for each individual’s worth and his right to be heard, and in turn he 
fic realizes their respect for him and his rights. He learns that when his desires 
he as an individual or a part of a minority are harmful to the group as a whole, 
they must be curbed, and in turn that he will be protected from the harmful 
er desires of others in the group. If all our people had accepted the philosophy 
fic of democratic living, then hoarding and the black market would not have 
ts been problems and everyone would have been much better off. 
Ay Since everyone has the right to have his say, the child must learn to 
listen critically and judge the worth and accuracy of the claims he hears. 
to No longer will he blithely quote any statement he hears as gospel truth. 
le Instead, he will evaluate it as to its source and its agreement with other 
se available information. What more valuable habit or attitude could a con- 
id sumer have? 
al Children Make Decisions—Now for some examples of the building of 
Ig more specific attitudes and values. It is often during these elementary school 
ly years that children, either through their independent experiences or under 


the wise guidance of the home, learn in some measure to give up immediate 
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desires for more important distant ones. Many never learn this all through 
adulthood, and here the school can help. Children-can be presented with the 
necessity of making decisions involving immediate and deferred values with 
the advantages of each given, and allowed to make their own decisions. Then 
when they take the immediate value they may be made to follow through 
on it and miss out on the more desirable but deferred value. When this hap- 
pens the whole question should be pointed out to them again. As long as 
decisions are made for the child and his acceptance of them is enforced, he 
will never learn to make wise decisions for himself. 

Children Question—A different approach to arithmetic problems may 
make a contribution. There is usually little learning from ‘‘book problems” 
that is transferred to the solution of real problems. But if children start 
questioning the premises of the text, many things can happen. One problem 
stated that the milk bill for a family of four was so much for each of six 
weeks, each week being a different amount. The only question was what was 
the total bill. Might we ask how many quarts were bought? Was that enough 
for a family of four? It then becomes a real problem. The fact that children 
can be critical of what is printed in their text takes the halo off it and thereby 
to some extent of all printed matter. Like other statements, it then must 
stand on its own merits. 

Children Improve Home Living—The first grade very often has a unit on 
the home. This is a wonderful place for developing ideals of home life and 
family living. Much dramatic play usually takes place, which can serve two 
purposes: spontaneous play may give the teacher insight into the home 
situation and problems; play which results from group discussion can give 
the child a feeling for the way things might be in the home. Of course, many 
teachers have already taken advantage of these opportunities without ever 
thinking of them as consumer education. But children can learn to enjoy the 
cleanliness and order of their ‘‘play house’’ and take pride in their care of it. 
They can experience family cooperation, duties, responsibilities and privi- 
leges of each member. They can dramatize the fun the family can have to- 
gether. They find they may want things for which there is no money. If they 
want them enough, someone will devise a way that they can be made or 
procured with perhaps considerable effort but a minimum of expense. In 
these acquisitions they take special pride. Through all these activities certain 
things in home living come to be important in the eyes of the child and we 
have started building values and ideals. 

Children Evaluate Health Services—The health program should develop 
many valuable attitudes as well as establish good habits. By having one of 
more rooms set aside for the use of the school nurse, children can be set 
there as a sort of isolation ward when they arrive at school in a state 0 

“coming down with something.”’ Here the school nurse can soon examillt 
them and, where advisable, send or take the child home. Discussions of such 
procedure and its values can develop attitudes toward contagion that the 
teacher's pleas would never develop. 


Regular examination by a school doctor should be so handled as ©§ 
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develop respect for the doctor and his opinions, a recognition of what the 
doctor can do to prevent as well as to cure illness. He is not someone to 
avoid until the last minute, but someone to go to freely for advice and help. 

Innoculation clinics should make all children aware of the value of pre- 
vention of disease by this simple procedure. New vaccines as they are found 
should be introduced through the schools as the best means of making fami- 
lies conscious of their advantages. The influenza vaccine, for instance, 
although relatively new, promises great help in control of the disease. A 
certain amount of home nursing can be developed through the schools as, for 
instance, bed-rest and liquids for a cold, stay in bed with a fever, provide 
simple foods, relative quiet, and consult a physician. All this knowledge 
contributes to consumer education’s aim of “better living.” 

Children Improve Selections—Many places have school lunch programs 
and in a few cases they are taking full advantage of their value. First, of 
course, the child has a warm, well-balanced and nutritious meal at noon. But 
this insures little learning of food values or attitudes. In larger schools there 
may be a choice of items on the lunch. If such is the case, here is an oppor- 
tunity too good to miss. If there is only a plate lunch served, the children 
should keep track of the menu over a period of time. Then, based on their 
generalizations from this, they could plan out menus of their own and perhaps 
have them prepared. One day a week might be a group-planned menu, giving 
each of the three older grades at least a chance to plan a meal. 

The lunch room itself provides other opportunities. If it can be a charm- 
ing room, soundproofed to cut noise to a minimum, children can experience 
eating in a quiet and restful atmosphere. They may have a leader at each 
table, one from their own room or an older child who acts as host or hostess 
and thus learn some part of that experience. Tables should be small enough 
so conversation can be general and the children should strive to follow the 
rules of gracious table conversation in a home. 

Music can go beyond giving children pleasure in school; it can provide 
the necessary information as well as the inspiration for the enjoyment of 
music in the home. Children may learn about radio programs and free con- 
certs of various kinds, as well as good musical programs involving the pur- 
chase of tickets. Music has not justified itself in the school if it does not 
definitely contribute to each child’s enjoyment of music outside of school 
and increase his participation in it. , 

Art also has not justified itself if it has not increased the child’s recogni- 
tion of beauty and enjoyment of it in his everyday life. Picture study may 
lead to evaluation of pictures for the school and also the home. Beautifying 
the schoolroom has many implications for the home. 

Children Spend—Children may have the responsibility -of handling 
group or class funds. When they have charge of the money and can plan the 
spending of it, a great deal of evaluative thinking takes place. If they should 
buy a ball for playground use, their sense of responsibility and interest in 
taking care of it will increase by leaps and bounds. When they must make 
funds stretch a long way, ingenuity and elbow grease take the place of money. 
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Consumers in Country and Village Schools 


Effie G. Bathurst 


Division of Elementary Education, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


A typical young rural consumer, Jack Smith, walked slowly from the 
mailbox across the road to the big farmhouse. He was too disappointed to do 
more than glance at the daily newspaper, the farm weekly, a bulletin, and a 
postal card which he had taken from the mailbox. 

‘“‘No parcel for you today?” asked his mother as he handed her the mail. 
She added hopefully, ‘““Maybe, son, the traps you ordered will come 
Monday.” 

“That’s a holiday and there'll be no mail,” said Jack. ‘‘I wanted to set 
the traps then.” 

‘Why, this card says there’s a package at the express office for you,”’ said 
Mrs. Smith, handing him the card. 

‘‘Maybe it’s my traps!’’ Jack’s spirits soared as he read the card. ‘‘Maybe 
they’ve come by express. Oh, gee!” 

“You haven’t ordered anything but the traps, have you?”’ asked Mrs. 
Smith. 

“No,” answered Jack. ‘‘Gee, I bet it 7s my traps all right. But I thought 
they’d send ’em by parcel post.” 

“Did. you say in your order whether you wanted the traps sent parcel 
post or by express? I see there’s a charge. Did you send transportation 
money?” 

“Why, no,” said Jack. ‘‘I] didn’t send extra money or tell ‘em how to 
send the traps. You see, | was in a hurry and Dad was too busy to help me, 
and you were out, and the order blank looked mixed up, and so I just wrote 
a check for the price and put it with the order and mailed it. I’ll go tell Dad 
so we can go to the depot for the package. Boy!”’ and Jack started for the 
barn, leaving the door open in his excitement. 

“I hope Jack’ll have a good trapping season,”’ thought Mrs. Smith as she 
closed the door. ‘‘I wish he’d learn to handle money better. He ought to have 
known how to make that order out right.” 

She looked at the bulletin. It was on marketing pelts. She had ordered it 
for Jack. 

“He didn’t even notice it,”’ she thought. ‘‘He’s too excited now about his 
traps. But I know he’ll read it, for he is so interested in trapping. He'll 
probably take it to school for the other boys to see, too.”’ 

As Mrs. Smith opened the daily newspaper, her mirid went back to 
Jack’s first banking experience. She had urged him to deposit money in the 
bank and use checks almost as soon as he had begun to earn, and his father 
had written the bank giving his approval of the plan. She had explained to 


him that it wasn’t safe to have much money around the house and, too, she | 


wanted him to have the experience of handling his money through the bank. 
What Schools Teach—Jack’s teacher, Miss Maxwell, helped the children 


——— 
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How one country girl invests her money. Courtesy U.S.D.A. Photo by Forsythe 


who wanted to learn how to deposit their money in the bank. She had brought 
deposit slips and checkbook fillers to school and the children practiced filling 
them in. Miss Maxwell had also guided Jack’s reading on trapping and mar- 
keting furs. She was going to help him budget his new income. 

Jack was not the only pupil in school who was getting business experience. 
Twelve-year-old Dick Adams, in Jack’s class, had just bought a Guernsey 
calf. Miss Maxwell had helped him order bulletins on selecting and caring for 
a calf, and was helping him keep records on the cost of raising it. Dick’s 
chum, Harley Reed, was to have the income from a small piece of sod land, 
and was reading about the advantages of different types of hybrid corn. 

Eight-year-old Morris Estell was saving money to buy a box of tools, and 
his classmates were helping him get pictures out of catalogs and decide what 
kind of tools to buy. He intended to buy at the local hardware store. The 
children were interested in comparing prices and names of tools. Morris 
and his group—the primary children—had a farm housekeeping project in 
which the little girls dressed dolls and the boys made furniture. Mary Martin 
and two of the other upper-grade girls were helping the little ones learn to 
make doll dresses. Mary was especially interested in clothes. Her classmates 
brought her catalogs and magazines showing styles. In her art period Mary 
sometimes designed clothes for herself or younger brother and sister. Her 
mother had arranged for her to help plan the farm family clothing budget, 
which included work and play clothes as well as go-to-town clothes. 
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“This kind of school keeps the children interested,’’ thought Mrs. Smith. 
“It’s real good for them.”’ 

Experiences in managing money, such as those mentioned, are only part 
of a program in consumer education which meets the needs and interests of 
country children. Such a program as a whole helps children to: 


Make money serve themselves and others to fullest advantage. 

Build money incomes for themselves out of rural resources. 

Make wise choices, as in weighing the value of different things and in selecting and 
planning the most important, not only for a day ahead but for the next week, 
month or year, according to each child’s ability. 

Take better care of goods and natural resources and live safely. 

Make the most of non-money resources of the farm to have a rich and interesting life. 


Modern curriculum guides often provide for consumer education in con- 
nection with basic experience units. For example, the Course of Study for 
Virginia Elementary Schools, 1943, published by the Virginia State Board of 
Education, includes suggestions for helping children to take part in making 
home and surroundings safe, comfortable, and attractive; to budget time 
in order to provide for work, play, rest, and work and fun with one’s family; 
to know what to consider when buying goods; to select suitable clothes and 
to care for them. The suggestions are for small schools and communities as 
well as for larger schools. 

How Children Learn—Consumer experiences are not extra activities 
added to a curriculum that is already full to the brim. Many belong naturally 
in nearly every curriculum unit that is made up of real-life experiences. For 
instance, take the familiar unit on transportation in a rural school. It can be 
just a formal study about cars, boats, and planes. But maybe you and your 
pupils have decided to put the emphasis on use. Perhaps you’ve turned the 
unit into ‘‘Better Use of Rural Transportation.’’ In this case it becomes a 
promising action project. The children do things, not just study about them. 
Perhaps all grades take part. Whole-school projects are carried on now in 
both graded and ungraded schools when all children are interested. Let's 
assume that in this unit your pupils will have consumer experiences along 
with other activities. Let’s think of them as doing some of the things that 
other schools have done. 

A trip to the State capital might be your first activity. Transportation 
will be planned, costs estimated, and money earned and pooled for expenses. 
Pupils will make rules to insure everyone’s safety and comfort on the trip. 
The group will decide what to see and do and make plans for reporting high 
points of the trip in the school-community paper. 

Perhaps, as in the case of Jack Smith, some of your boys and girls will 
have occasion to compare costs of different ways of shipping goods, such as 
by parcel post, express, or freight. Sometimes small-town stores do not carr) 


all the goods needed for good living in the country. In this case the children J 


need to learn how to write an order for goods to be sent by mail or express. 
Not only should they compute and provide for transportation costs but the) 
should consider inconvenience of delays and the trip to the express office. 
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In a transportation unit in country schools, some teachers give children 
opportunities to study care of family vehicles—the car, tractor, pick-up, 
wagon, hayrack. Children talk about ways in which vehicles are kept 
painted and clean, protected from the weather, and repaired. Sometimes 
farmers own trucks and tractors cooperatively. Older pupils compute the 
amount of money saved by cooperative ownership and budget it for other 
needs. 

A fifth or sixth grade may collect bulletins and books for a care-and-use 
bookshelf on transportation and lend these to people of the community. The 
children write to Extension Services of their home State college for bulletins 
that deal with such subjects as painting and upkeep of farm vehicles, safety 
in their use, and cautions about buying them secondhand. The pupils classify 
the bulletins and choose a boy or girl to be librarian and record keeper. 

In one small school, all the children who live farther than walking dis- 
tance have bicycles. They built a shelter for them, and each learned how to 
take care of his bicycle. They learned safety practices and rules by studying 
pamphlets on bicycle safety from the National Commission on Safety Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., and from Bicycle Institute of America, 122 East 
42nd Street, New York City. Bicycling is a worthwhile interest for country 
children who have many errands to do and distances to cover. 

On some farms and ranches horses are a convenient means of transporta- 
tion. Nearly every rural boy and girl dreams of owning a saddle horse. Today 
horses are cheap to buy. A saddle horse feeds mostly on grass in summer and 
on home-grown feed in winter. Here is a field for study and action. 

If the farm keeps a work team or two, children are usually interested in 
these. What breed of horse is best for heavy work? Which for light work? 
What breed or breeds can be used for several purposes, such as plowing, 
riding, heavy pulling, driving? Which breeds cost most to feed? Which are 
easiest to train? 

Young boys and girls, either at home or in school, sometimes make 
wagons, carts, and wheelbarrows, using parts of discarded machinery. When- 
ever the teacher feels that the boys and girls can improve such activities 
with guidance from her, she brings the activities into the school program. 

The building and care of roads is often important to country children. 
They hear their parents talking about the cost and upkeep of good roads. 
Some parents may be hired to keep dirt roads in good condition. In this case 
the wages become part of the family income and mean better living for all. 

When a road divides a farm, a private crossing is frequently the responsi- 
bility of older children. Morning and evening they may drive the cows 
across. In school they may make a flag or sign to warn travelers when the 
cows will cross. It is the farmer’s responsibility to keep livestock off the 
highway where it is a menace to public safety. In this connection liability 
insurance and responsibility for the safety of others is something that oider 
children need to study. 

Consumer Needs in Personality Growth—Consumer relationships in 
education have another aspect when consumer difficulties and economic 
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standing are the cause of emotional difficulties. When children have estab- 
lished prestige with boys and girls of their own group, they usually are not 
discriminated against on a basis of economic standing. But children who 
have not had time or opportunity to establish themselves in a new group 
may be rejected for this reason with distressing results. They need help. 

For instance, a child’s cruel and thoughtless remark, ‘‘Your father is just 
a hired man,”’ can cause serious emotional disturbance to another unless the 
latter is helped to do something to make the group respect him. Other 
examples are such comments as: “‘Migrants are always poor.”’ ‘‘ Your house 
has a lot of weeds around.” ‘‘Mexicans should not be allowed to play with 
‘whites.’ ”’ “‘They’re hayseeds” is bad for children who go by bus from open 
country to a town school. 

A practical minded country boy who was being kept in his classes because 
he was too young to stop school legally and go to work. He wanted to work— 
to earn money. The school program was doing nothing to help him toward 
this goal. He could work on the neighborhood farms without more schooling 
of the kind he was getting. Since it did not meet his need, the school was 
doing him more harm than good by forcing him to attend. A well-thought-out 
school program or project could help this boy become a part-time wage 
earner and at the same time give him interest in school. 





Farm children on the way home from school near Waterloo, Nebraska. 
Courtesy U.S.D.A. Photo by Wolcott 
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Sometimes children develop desires for things that cost more than their 
families can afford. If these desires are not satisfied or adequately handled, 
they may lead to emotional disturbances which result in incapacitating 
mental or physical illness. A girl’s hunger for a doll, a boy’s longing for a 
certain kind of sled, or the necessity for wearing hand-me-down clothes often 
results in lifelong personality difficulties. Teachers as well as parents should 
help in such cases. Sometimes a disturbed child can get emotional release in 
doing something toward achieving the goal even though the results do not 
completely fulfill his dreams—in sharing and in planning the family’s use of 
the small income, in earning some money one’s self, or in some other way 
discovering satisfaction or gaining prestige and approval. The teacher's 
problem is to discover what the child is striving for either consciously or 
subconsciously, and to help him do something toward achieving it. 

‘‘What Good Is It?”—-Most programs for consumer education in small 
schools have at least two important values. First, they provide real-life 
opportunities for rural children to learn to read with understanding, to figure 
independently and with reasonable speed, to write legibly, and to say what 
they mean on paper. They give the youngsters opportunity to tackle coopera- 
tive projects in better living, to learn how to serve as members of a group, to 
formulate problems and make plans. Every child gets practice in leadership 
now and then by helping his group set up and achieve its goal in some project 
in which he has special interest or knowledge. Such skills and abilities are 
usually stated as academic aims of the school. But they cannot be achieved 
in intellectual vacuums. They must have fields of real-life experiences in 
which to operate. Consumer education is one of the more important of these 
fields. 

The second value-is consumer education’s achievement of certain training 
in its own right. That training helps children gain ability to budget rural 
income and to plan for the future, and the ability to use in rural situations 
the advertising, labeling, shopping guides, stores, banks and other institu- 
tions that business provides. It helps them learn appropriate selection and 
use of food, clothing, shelter, health services, recreation, and education. It 
helps them initiate income-producing projects, carry them to completion, 
and reinvest the money. Consumer training helps develop the tendency to 
seek and to use the publications of such agencies as the State and United 
States Government, State College Extension Services, and Better Business 
Bureaus. 


Children Are Ftungry— 


To meet the needs of hungry children in Europe, the American 
Overseas Aid-United Nations Appeal for Children has come into being 
with a $60 million relief campaign. Campaign material and suggestions 
concerning school participation are available at National Campaign 
Headquarters, Room 700, 39 Broadway, New York 6, New York. 
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Consumer Education in the City Elementary School 
Edward Reich’ “ 


Consumer Education Association, 45 Sunnyside Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 


Educators have dug their own grooves with ‘education for life’’ or 
“education is life.’’ The shibboleth is composed of two almost incompatible 
terms: ‘‘education”’ and ‘‘life.’’ Life is lively, frisky; education is organized 
seriousness. Between the two there have been many avowals of love, many 
a proposal, a long period of engagement—indeed, even a marriage. But edu- 
cation has remained the celibate partner. Education, a little like father, 
knows what’s best. Try hard as we may, education still has a lot more to do 
with scholarship than with living—in most minds. Education still has more 
to do with reading, writing, arithmetic and, of course, history, geography, 
languages, science, than with life. 

Part of the trouble lies with a patent refusal by educators to look realis- 
tically at life. The great generalities forever seem education. The trivialities 
are clear to all people, assuming that there really are trivialities in the 
world. The enormous sweeps of history, hence, are far more capable of 
inducing education than so trivial a matter as breakfast. In fact, what 
matters the belly, if the soul is not fed. 

Strangely enough, life refuses to be bullied by the educators’ concept of 
it, and it goes its merry way carrying mankind along and leaving teachers 
behind. Despite historic wish-thinking, life clusters around some very homely 
human activities concerned with food, clothing, home life, leisure time, 
health, money, using social wealth, achieving security. And homely indeed 
are these activities, for few philosophize about them and many suffer deeply 
from physical illnesses derivable from food, psychosomatic illnesses derivable 
from the home environment, social illnesses derivable from the misuse of 
social wealth. The joys and the sorrows are physical, real, and emanating 
from the wise or unwise use of all the riches in our environment. 

Man the Consumer; Man the Producer—If we are to enrich the curricu- 
lum with valid life experiences and meanings, we must be constantly oriented 
to what is valid in life. For instance, we tend to overlook the validity of the 
bifurcation of man in modern life and, because of this failure to see a valid 
truth for education, we confuse ourselves and our pupils with the curriculum 
we offer them. 

At one time, man was pretty thoroughly integrated in so far as his life 
was concerned. He obtained his own food, made his own clothes, built his 
own house and even his own local society. We’re pretty far away from those 
days. The growth of specialization, even long before the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, separated man virtually from himself. The Industrial Revolution 
completed the job with the aid of science. We’re in the final stages of that 
bifurcation. For most men, the act of producer is entirely distinct from the 
acts of the consumer. We no longer raise our own food, make our own clothes, 


1Formerly in charge, Consumer Education Program, New York City. 
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build our own houses. Many honest attempts to build our own society are 
greeted with contempt. We produce, but very frequently nothing that we 
want or can buy or care to use. It is as if we lived two separate lives: the life 
of the producer—to get money; the life of the consumer—using the riches 
of this world, some purchasable, some not, to live as fully as we know how. 

The consumer side of living becomes as complicated by the growth of 
science as the producer side of life becomes simple by the development of 
scientific equipment to do the difficult job. We have greater variety, more 
choice, more pitfalls, and, relatively speaking, less miiiete oi to create a 
worthwhile life. 

Let us offend no one in the elementary schools by citing curriculum con- 
fusion between producer and consumer. Instead, let us look at our big 
brothers in the high school who have dug their own grooves in “‘education 
for life’ by telling us that algebra can tell you how to solve your many daily 
problems. Now, what is the reality about algebra? It is excellent producer 
education, designed to prepare for certain professions. It is not effective 
consumer education because it is inferior to much that is available to enrich 
useful daily living for all. 

At the height of the butter shortage some years ago, I entered a class in 
which I was greeted by the following arithmetic problem: ‘‘How much will 
214 pounds of butter cost at 31¢ a pound?”’ 

This was very obviously arithmetic. Some might even say that this was 
consumer arithmetic. Certainly it had nothing to do with this frisky thing 
called life. At this time in our history, butter was selling under a ceiling price 
of 56¢ and it was rationed. Furthermore, it was so scarce that you could 
hardly get a quarter pound at any time. It is not education for life to give an 
arithmetic example that is fantastic, that fails to create an awareness of the 
usefulness of the learning. 

While this example involves a new approach to a well-known problem, 
let is all look into our arithmetic work for an example like this one, where the 
teacher didn’t care much about anything except abstract arithmetic: 

“A jockey bought a horse for $1350. He sold it a year later at a loss of 
1744%. How much did he sell the horse for?”’ 

After a fashion, this might be a producer type of arithmetic. Certainly 
it has no consumer implication whatever. But look at its distortions even as 
a producer arithmetic problem! First, how many of your pupils will ever be 
jockeys? Let’s get down to some occupational realities, if we are dealing 
with life. Second, who ever sells anything at a 17144% loss? That’s not the 
way business men work. They sell something for what they can get for it in 
the market, for what it is worth. They may then calculate the loss. Certainly 
they don’t sell on a percentage loss and then calculate the amount they sold 
if for! 

The point that struck me about these two contrasting arithmetic exam- 
ples when I witnessed them far apart was this: We are failing to give decent 
producer education and consumer education because we are not really 
educating for life at all. We have not yet come to grips with the full mean- 
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ings and realities of life. We’re still academic people. Our axis is our ivory 
tower. Life rotates around our scholastic ivory tower. 

Throwing a Bone to Cerberus—To appease the newer trends while one 
believes in the older methods is the most common compromise. Thus, I have 
heard a class discuss the Incas and introduce a few known facts in the Inca 
diet. This diet was then compared with our diet. Our diet is thus brought in 
by virtue of the fact that the Incas ate. This is considered “‘enrichment with 
consumer education.’’ No, alas, the compromise was not quite satisfactory. 
Eating is a major problem right now. Millions of people all over the world 
haven’t enough to eat. We don’t proportion our food expenditures properly. 
Our cattle are millions of tons of coarse grains short. Our rats eat almost 
200 million bushels of our grains a year—half the quantity Europe needs to 
import this year. An enormous number of our ills are due to bad eating, 
incorrect preparation of foods, and bad mental hygiene at mealtime. 

We can’t throw a bone to Cerberus and have him stop barking at us. It 
isn’t consumer education if we drag a fact in by the tail while we’ re discussing 
Indians, the Conway Cabal, or good handwriting. We’ve still got to look life 
in the face and see what’s going on and what’s important in what’s going on. 

The Goal: Standards of Value and Choicemaking—In a world as rich as 
ours, man’s problem is to know what is worthwhile for him. What do we 
want out of life? Do we ever think of what we want? Have we ever asked our 
pupils, on their thinking level, what they’d like to get out of life? Or do we 
fear that the question is foolish, that children don’t think that way? We're 
wrong. Children do think in their own way about what is worthwhile in life. 
We haven’t enriched them with those factors which they seek in their de- 
cisions. We have given them little ‘‘readiness’”’ for decision making. The 
problem of choicemaking haunts all of us all the time. Almost the choice of 
the next word in the classroom is a problem. We simply can not get away 
from making choices every day and all the time, no matter how hard we try. 
But an awareness of choicemaking, without which there can be no consumer 
education, is not at present a phase of education for life. It is not only a 
choice between tomato juice and grapefruit juice. It is not a choice between 
spending a dime and spending fifteen cents for a can. The choice may be 
between bodily needs and an emotional drive, between mental health and a 
big bank account, between two ways of life. Unless all education is inclined 
toward concepts of choicemaking and standards of value, the twig will not 
so be bent. We shall have no consumer education without those prerequisites 
which must be built into the whole curriculum. 

Food in the Curriculum—No, this is not thought food. This is real, 
honest-to-goodness food in the curriculum. It deserves a bigger place than 
it has now in the elementary school. While much work has been done with 
nutrition as pure science, we have much room for improvement not only 
there but in our reading, writing and arithmetic. Of course, where the activity 
program has taken hold, food units which integrate all fields are common. 
But it is not necessary to have an activity program to introduce realistic 
materials in the primary human activity. 
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Let us approach the problem from two angles—first, from the activity 
unit and, second, from the traditional program: 

a. Food, an activity unit. The skillful teacher will find many approaches 
to a food unit in the events of the day; any one of the following may serve 
to start the unit rolling: 


Food, the international problem. 

Food and war—destruction of fields, animals. 
Food and unemployment, high employment. 
Food abundance and farm income. 

Food and education of the farmer. 

Food and education of the consumer. 

Food and inflation. 

Food labeling and standards. 

Food laws. 


These are samples of potential stimulants in the air around us all the 
time. The newspapers offer a nuance of some one of these topics almost every 
day. Magazine articles about some phase of the food problem appear regu- 
larly. Once the unit has begun to roll and committee work, research work, 
or other type of activity develops, varied factors may be introduced, such as: 


The production of food for the consumer. 

Techniques in the wise purchase and use of food. = 
The science of nutrition. 

The federal lunch program. 

Food in the culture of a people. 

Eating food with pleasure and relish. 

How food becomes a part of the body. 

The need for vitamins and minerals. 

Planning a diet for growth. 

Judging specific foods for quality. 

Comparing foods in terms of calories, vitamin value, etc. 
Comparing food values and costs. 

Comparing and estimating sizes, weights, measurements. 


In the early years dramatic play is probably the best approach of all, 
with the home and the store as the focal points. Home and store can be 
stocked with the desired cereals, proteins, juices, milk, fruits, vegetables, 
dairy products. This is the opportunity to acquaint children with the mean- 
ing of some of our terms of size, weight and measurement. I recall asking a 
group of nine-year-olds, who were talking about taking 8 ounces of milk with 
each meal, to give me some idea of what was meant by 8 ounces of milk, 
specifically. The answer indicated the need for more practical work because 
8 ounces was conceived to be anything from what would fill a 4-ounce juice 
glass to a quart of milk. 

Again, very few people in school who learn that they should eat 2000 
calories of food per day have the faintest idea of what 2000 calories means. 
Even when they learn that an ounce of cereal yields 100 calories, they haven't 
the faintest notion of what an ounce of cereal looks like. Estimates run from 
a teaspoonful to a quarter of a box. If food education is to mean something, 
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a scale is a very desirable adjunct of food instruction. Concepts of number 
can be best taught in terms of the daily activities of the child with food and 
money spent for food. 

In the activity unit much can be done with trips to a variety of stores, 
with the school lunch program, not only in terms of food choices but also in 
terms of proper preparation for eating—washing hands, setting up the food 
attractively, eating without wasting, cleaning up after eating. In rounding 
out the whole personality we must not overlook food manners, chewing the 
food properly, chatting freely while eating, resting for a short time after 
eating, or playing a restful game. Opportunities present themselves for 
culminating activities in picnics, with the marketing and preparing of 
foods by pupils. 

Such an activity unit may require a full month for its development in an 
upper grade, while on a lower level the attention span may cut the unit 
down to a week. Brighter pupils may extend the unit beyond a month and 
slower pupils may see nothing at all of value in food in the first try. A good 
reference for the teacher in such a program is Curriculum Bulletin No. 2, 
Food and Nutrition in the Curriculum, Board of Education, 110 Livingston 
Street, Brooklyn 2, New York. 

b. Integration with reading, writing, and arithmetic. It is not always feas- 
ible to have an activity unit in food. It may be desirable to enrich the present 
program with specific consumer education materials of highly real signifi- 
cance in the lives of our pupils. 

Arithmetic has been hauled over the coals and deserves a more construc- 
tive approach by the use of problems in the following genre: 


1. Simple price calculations for living situations, perhaps from the experiences of 
children or the actual problems of children who shop for their parents. (Some of 
the best problems are those hatched by the children.) 


(a) I bought for mother 1 grapefruit for 9¢, 1 pound of carrots for 10¢, 1 head of 
lettuce for 14¢, 5 pounds of potatoes for 23¢, 1 dozen eggs, large, 88¢, and 1 
pound of butter for 92¢. How much did I spend? How much change should | 
have received from a five dollar bill? 


In an example of this type it is desirable that only the latest prices be 
used. In fact, pupil research into prices should precede all such arithmetic 
problems. My suggestion, before the rapid rise in prices, used to be this: 
Let every pupil have his own price lists (preferably in the form of a book- 
let) and when giving out a problem, never give the figures. Let the pupils 
look up the prices in their booklets. While the suggestion is bound to fray 
the nerves of an earnest teacher these days, it still represents a realistic 
approach to an arithmetic problem. The pupil can still maintain a reasonably 
accurate price list and when differences in the answers occur we have a new 
problem. Why the difference? Often the answer is the best one in the world: 
We are not paying the prices we should be paying for goods in our practical 
problems. 

Every type of arithmetic lends itself to consumer problems. Are you 
concerned with fractions? Then how much should we pay for a chicken 
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weighing 314 pounds when chicken sells for 39¢ a pound? Would you like to 
squeeze moral significances out of your consumer arithmetic? Then try this 
one: Mother brings home 7 lamb chops. There are your father, mother, sister 
and you. Shall we divide those lamb chops equally? If so, how can we do so? 
If not, how shall we divide the chops? Supposing Dad phones that he will 
not be home to dinner because the bank will need him until eight o’clock 
that evening. How shall we divide the chops? 

Comparison arithmetic affords a wide variety of possibilities for con- 
sumer education. For instance: A pound of oranges sells for 7¢, but a bag of 
oranges weighing 8 pounds sells for 52¢. What is the saving in buying one or 
the other? Why should the bag be put on the scales first? What specific 
dangers may there be in buying a bag of oranges even though there may be a 
saving in money? ‘ 

Many children and adults eat cheese sandwiches. Just how much does the 
cheese in the sandwich cost? How much does the bread cost? Here is an 
opportunity to build up those concepts that make for more accurate esti- 
mating of costs. It’s good arithmetic, too. 

Examples and problems in consumer arithmetic are veritably intermin- 
able. Both the teacher’s and the pupils’ experiences are sources and the food 
advertising in the newspapers, signs on store windows, catalogs and the 
personal research of pupils provide the accurate basic figures. Perhaps one 
important sidelight to consumer arithmetic is the value of tangential dis- 
cussions about any given problem. Why does so and so cost more? Is the 
lowest price always the best price? Why does this cost more than its sub- 
stitute? At the same time the teacher of arithmetic must find many oppor- 
tunities for developing reading skills with consumer goods. Significant read- 
ing matter is found on every label, be it of canned goods or a wool coat. It is 
amazing how few people ever read what it says on a label and how even 
fewer understand the implications of what they read for themselves and 
their pocketbooks. 

Many consumer skills and knowledges may be gained by the activity 
involved in making an exhibit. For instance, take an exhibit to illustrate the 
relationship between the quantity of vitamin C (absolutely essential to all 
children), the source and the cost. Canned tomato juice has about three 
times the vitamin C content of an equal quantity of canned pineapple juice, 
but canned orange or grapefruit juice has 21% times the quantity of vitamin 
C that canned tomato juice has. Obviously we are not intent on showing any 
favoritism for any specific juice or brand, but it is important for all concerned 
to know that we have to drink different quantities of the various juices to 
achieve the minimum requirement of vitamin C. Here is an exhibit which 
attracted attention and was reasonably successful in achieving a good inte- 
gration of reading, writing, arithmetic, art and science: 

The children filled a glass with straw-colored liquid and another with 
orange-colored liquid (4 ounces in both cases) and labeled them respectively 
“grapefruit juice’ and “‘orange juice.’’ Four ounces yield the minimum vita- 
min C requirement. Next they filled a very large glass with 9 ounces of a red 
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liquid and labeled the glass ‘‘tomato juice.” Then they took a quart bottle 
and measured into it 26 ounces of a yellowish liquid and labeled it ‘‘pine- 
apple juice.”” Across the table they placed a sign: ‘‘Each of these quantities 
will give you your minimum vitamin C requirement.’’ The next job was the 
arithmetic. At current prices the children calculated the cost of four ounces 
of grapefruit juice, orange juice, 9 ounces of tomato juice, 26 ounces of pine- 
apple juice. In front of each container there now appeared an artistic little 
show card indicating costs of the juices. The entire exhibit was set into an 
appropriate background. 

A fine exhibit, requiring constructive research, and yielding excellent 
educational results is one which gives pupils some notion of caloric values. 
Thus, almost all grains yield about 100 calories to the ounce, but how many 
people know what an ounce of cornflakes looks like? Take a dozen plates. 
Weigh off into a few of them the commonly used cereals to give a clear con- 
cept of an ounce and 100 calories. Into one plate measure off 2 tablespoons 
of sugar (also 100 calories); into another place a slice of bread (75 calories); 
into another a medium sweet potato (180 calories); into another an egg 
(75 calories). Fill a cup with milk (170 calories). This exhibit may be changed 
from time to time until the commonly used foods have been exhausted. From 
this point on there will be many arithmetic problems in diet and cost of 
living, many art problems in table setting, much opportunity for reading 
and writing. Incidentally, scales, rulers and coins would be handy indeed in 
this work. It is no use talking about large eggs and medium eggs. Put a dozen 
of each on a scale and you will teach something that is not readily forgotten. 

Perhaps we have overstressed a subject that is traditionally the corner- 
stone of elementary school work, so we hasten to indicate that science and 
social studies can bear a tremendous load of consumer education. Can we 
add more of the vital science to our work—e.g., the science of food conserva- 
tion from the soil to the home, the science of nutrition, the science of pressure 
cooking, the science of food ripening, food spoilage, overcooking, etc. Not 
remote from consumer education is the science of cooking with gas and 
electricity economically. Not every size pot will do any old job the same way, 
with the same cost and efficiency. The wrong size pot means waste of fuel 
and today fuel is not only scarce in many parts of the country but it is also 
very costly. Every kitchen utensil from the silver-plated spoon to the refrig- 
erator can be used with science or in ignorance—and there is a difference. 
In one place in the refrigerator frozen fish may spoil and make a child sick; 
in another place the fish may rest happily for a week. One can opener cai 
fill our insides with enough filings to lacerate the stomach lining and another 
may not drop a filing into our food in a year. Of course, we've left out the 
simple fact that not infrequently we throw away the most valuable part of 
our food or send it down the drain while we fill ourselves with what virtually 
amounts to roughage. 

We have not introduced the language arts adequately either. Not only 
is the discussion of food and food problems of vast importance but children 
have relatively little respect for the amenities of table conversation and 
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table manners. What is good table conversation? What are some suitable 

topics? How does one ask for something at the other end of the table? 

How about reading and discussing a few menus obtained from restaurants? 
In all consumer education a few cautions are absolutely essential: 


1. Don’t become academic all over again. The pupil who gets a problem in which he 
goes out to buy 19 cans of tomato juice at 111% cents a can and has to get change 
from a $20 bill is not acquiring consumer education. He knows tripe in any guise. 

2. Don’t be vague. ‘‘How will you judge canned goods?” That’s not how things happen. 
The problem is one of specific choice, and consumer education requires specific 
facts as the basis of specific choices. This is true for choices on the spiritual level as 
much as for choices on the physical level. 

3. Don’t give arithmetic in reverse. ‘“‘If two cakes of soap cost 19¢, how many will I 
get for $5.70?” Life simply doesn’t work that way. Go at the point and reverse into 
it. 

4. Don’t create a complex situation where a simple situation supplies adequate .solu- 
tions. In fact, what consumers generally need is a total simplification of their need- 
lessly complex lives. 

. Never lose sight of the fact that the word consumer is not synonymous with buyer, 
but is more nearly like user, and that while the child may not be an extensive 
buyer, he is a very extensive user of the world’s physical and spiritual riches. And, 
most important of all, he will never become a really wise buyer if he does not under- 
stand himself as a user. If there is such a thing as “readiness” for education as a 
purchaser, it can be posited only on an appreciation of man as a user of things, 
a user who makes choices—on the basis of a fine standard of values—to achieve a 
maximum of health and happiness. 


wn 


Northwest Regional Conference of Elementary Principals 


At the request of the Executive Committee of the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, Laura E. Kellar, Vanport, Oregon, and Lester J. 
Nielson, Salt Lake City, were asked to make plans for a regional conference 
for elementary school principals to be held during the Inland Empiré Conven- 
tion in Spokane, Washington, April 7, 8 and 9, 1948. With the assistance of the 
Headquarters office, the Washington Elementary School Principals Associa- 
tion, the Supervisor of Elementary Education for Washington State, and the 
local principals’ association at Spokane, a splendid program is being planned. 

This regional conference includes the elementary school principals in five 
states—Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Utah, and Washington. It will start with a 
banquet on Tuesday night, April 6, at which the speakers will be Willard 
Goslin, Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis, and Eva G. Pinkston, Execu- 
tive Secertary, Department of Elementary School Principals of the NEA. 
Following the dinner will be a “jam session” in which the leaders in each of 
the states will discuss the possibility of a “Five-Year Plan for the Northwest.” 

An afternoon session will be held on Wednesday, April 7. On Thursday, 
April 8, all elementary school principals will meet for a luncheon. Outstanding 
speakers will be on hand for both of these affairs. 

A registration fee of $1.00 will help instre high quality programs. 














Elementary Pupils Need Lessons in Money Management 


Nancy Larrick 


Editor, Young America Reader, New York, New York 


Whether we like it or not, we must face the fact that children from six 
to twelve do manage money—really large sums of money. How they manage 
this money is another question. That depends largely on what they have 
learned—either through planned lessons in money management at school or 
through unplanned buying and handling of money outside of school. 

“You must remember these children are managing the family money,” 
said the principal of the Stevens Elementary School in Washington, D. C. 
It was 1943 and we were watching the six, seven and eight-year-olds unroll 
five and ten-dollar bills at the school stamp booth. I was in the Treasury 
Department at the time, editing publications for the Schools-at-War pro- 
gram, and was visiting the Stevens School to see our materials at work. What 
I learned was that school children are entrusted with really appalling 
amounts of money. 

An eight-year-old girl had a mustard jar full of coins which she wanted to 
change into Savings Stamps and finally a Savings Bond. She stood solemnly 
by while the teacher helped another child count up $15.40 in nickels, dimes 
and quarters from the glass jar. 

“This is not unusual,” said the Stevens principal. ‘‘Betsy’s father and 
mother were on relief until they got war jobs. They have never had a savings 
account. They have never been to a bank. They work where they cannot buy 
Bonds on the payroll plan. Betsy is managing the family income.”’ 

“But how can they trust such a tiny child with so much money?” I asked, 
still not quite believing what I saw. 

“Don’t you see? Betsy knows more about money than they do,”’ said 
the principal, almost with an air of patience. Then she said, ‘‘Have you ever 
visited a neighborhood chainstore between four and five? Well, do it this 
afternoon. Most of these boys and girls will be doing the family marketing 
You'll see.” 

So I went to a neighborhood super-market that afternoon. | towered like 
a giant over many of the customers, who were school children. Without 
batting an eye, they queued up at the meat counter, forked over their ration 
stamps, bought very complicated and large cuts of meat, juggled points in 
the canned goods section, and trudged home with the ingredients for the 
evening meal. 

Shortly after that I had dinner with a college friend who explained, “! 
don’t know what we are having for dinner tonight. I leave it all to Philip. 
He keeps our five ration books and does all the marketing. Philip was in the 
fifth grade, but as his mother explained, ‘‘He is a good shopper and makes 
better buys than | do, especially in meats.’’ Later Philip explained that we 
would have scrambled eggs for dinner so he could save up enough points to 
get a ham for Christmas. 
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And Philip was in the fifth grade. No wonder his mother could leave 
everything to Philip! 

At first I thought these were isolated cases, but I soon learned they were 
typical of millions of elementary school boys and girls. 

If you think these were wartime phenomena, read the findings of Ruth 
Wood Gavian! in her doctoral dissertation at Columbia University (1942). 
She reports that a study of 3,170 children in the first eight grades showed 
that most of them are doing a considerable amount of buying for the family. 
Another study of 209 children in grades 4, 5 and 6 in Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, showed that they made 4,209 trips to the stores and purchased com- 
modities valued at $1,246 each month. 

The upheaval of our wartime economy may have accentuated—even 
accelerated—money management by children. But facts and figures show 
this is no temporary phenomenon. It is a direct result of our modern way of 
life. 

Why Are Children Managing More Money Today?—When I began to 
think back over my own handling of money in, say, the fourth and fifth 
grade, I saw why I was an economic illiterate as compared to Philip and 
Betsy and their classmates. 

First of all, I had no reason to bring money to school. Today nearly every 
child has with him some money of his own. He needs it for school lunches, 
morning milk, and possibly a bus ride to and from school. Back in my day 
we brought sandwiches for lunch and never heard of morning milk. 

Second, I did no unsupervised spending outside of school. My monthly 
copy of St. Nicholas came through the mail prepaid by Aunt Helen. Betsy 
and Philip buy their comic books on the newsstands. We had no Saturday 
morning movies in our town. Betsy and Philip pay their admission every 
week. 

Third, there was no reason for me to accept family responsibilities in 
managing money. Mother did the marketing, meal planning, and cooking. 
But Philip’s mother works an eight-hour day in an office. Stores are begin- 
ning to close when she leaves work. So Philip, as the oldest of three, has to 
take over. The mother has no alternative. It is Philip or no one. And Philip 
rises to the occasion. 

What Can Schools Do To Help?—Betsy and Philip are both doing a fine 
job of managing at least part of the family finances. But that is no accident. 
They have had classroom lessons in money management. At Betsy’s school, 
these lessons began during the war, when the weekly Stamp Day became the 
motivating force. At Philip’s school, boys and girls participated in exciting 
projects in rationing and price control. Nine and ten-year-olds discussed how 
to use ration books, how to plan meals from point-free foods, and how to 
avoid food waste at home. No wonder Philip knew more about shopping 
than his mother! 

Not all of our elementary school pupils are as fortunate as Betsy and 


. JGavian, Ruth Wood, Education for Economic Competence in Grades I to VI. New York, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 1942. 
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Philip. Millions are struggling with their responsibilities, but they are getting 
no training except in that bitter and expensive school of experience. They are 
struggling as their parents are struggling, using the trial and error method, 
and oftentimes living a hand-to-mouth existence because they have never 
learned how to budget, how to market efficiently, how to plan for the future, 
how to invest and save. 

This situation presents a twofold challenge to the schools. First, we must 
face the facts and acknowledge that teaching economic competence is im- 
perative if our boys and girls are to enjoy happiness and security in our 
economic system as it is today. Second, the alert teacher will see this 
widening experience in the handling of money as a means of vitalizing her 
lessons in the three R’s, health and citizenship. 

Teaching Economic Competence—What do we mean by “economic 
competence?’’ What skills and understandings does it require? I think there 
are three: 


1. The ability to manage one’s income to receive the broadest satisfaction. 

2. The knowledge of common business terms and practices—banking, borrowing, 
installment buying. 

3. The knowledge of the safety and anticipated return from various methods of saving 
and investing. 


That sounds like high school, you say? Or college? It is what is helping 
Philip with the family marketing. It is what is helping Betsy persuade her 
father and mother to save while they are getting high wages instead of spend- 
ing all they have, regardless of the future. 

There is probably no teacher who says, ‘‘Now we have finished our read- 
ing lesson and we will turn to our lesson in money management.” At least 
I hope there is no such teacher. Perhaps that is the easy way, but it is 
certainly not the most meaningful way. In this day and age money is a tool. 
It is a kind of equipment we must learn to use as we learn to use shears or 
matches or knives. And we learn to use tools best when we need those tools 
in our daily work. 

When can we teach children to use money wisely in their daily school 
work? 


1. In the study of foods and in the choice of foods at lunch time, we can show how these 
involve money management, and how we can spend wisely for the best return on 
our investment. 

2. In the classroom store, we can introduce lessons in managing money as well as how to 
make change, and in wise buying for better nutritive value and money return. 

3. In the study of clothing and the child’s care of his clothing, we can include practice 
involving costs and choice for the best money return and satisfaction. 

4. In the weekly Stamp Day or Bank Day, we can help to develop a sense of values as 
well as habits of thrift. 

5. In the handling and ordering of classroom supplies and books, we can help to develop a 
feeling of responsibility and sense of values. 

6. At every siege of money collecting, we can encourage careful and meticulous accounting 
and thoughtful evaluation of the cash and the choice involved. 
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Vitalizing Classroom Studies—The second-graders in one Minneapolis 
school handled the entire Stamp Day activities for their school during the 
war. “It helps us with our arithmetic,” explained the teacher simply. Her 
seven-year-olds were collecting, counting, tabulating, and keeping records 
involving several hundred dollars every Tuesday. 

‘We have never had anything help us so much with percentage,’’ said an 
elementary school principal in Fairfax County, Virginia, when she told about 
continuing their weekly Stamp Day after the war. I watched her sixth graders 
working on their statistical charts, their graphs, and their final reports. No 
New York bank clerks could have been more earnest, or more accurate. She 
convinced me, as did the children, that they were doing so well because they 
were handling real money in a real situation which involved the whole class. 
I don’t believe such results will come from a problem printed on page 49 of 
the best arithmetic textbook in the world. 

“T’ll tell my daddy about this,”’ said a fourth-grader with determination 
when her class read an article about the Missouri River flood and its effect 
on food costs. Actually her class was having ‘‘a reading lesson”’ from the 
weekly news magazine. This recalled her father’s remark that ‘‘meat is so 
high we will have to eat spaghetti all winter.’’ Her comment brought the 
class to a discussion of food costs and food shortages. Thus the language arts 
period took on new interest and at the same time everyone learned more 
about food costs and money management, more about spending and saving. 

I don’t think I have ever seen anything more exciting than the enthusi- 
asm of that class. Every boy and girl took part.in the discussion. And I am 
sure each one went home with a pertinent message asa result of that enthusi- 
astic discussion. 

This was the work of one of the most creative teachers I have seen. She 
made every activity of the class a meaningful one. She was always conscious 
of the needs of her pupils. She brought the more routine lessons into dramatic 
focus because she related them to the needs of her boys and girls and their 
families. Without a textbook, without a formal checklist of problems and 
activities, she made every pupil aware of his economic life and his economic 
responsibilities. Without becoming “‘preachy,”’ she instilled in her pupils the 
sense of responsibility and sense of values basic to economic competence. 
She gave them the experience and understanding which are requisite to 
security and happiness today. 


Summer Neetings 


The National Education Association and the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals will hold their annual meetings at Cleveland, 
Ohio, July 5-9, 1948. Make a note of these dates on your calendar now! 
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Atlantic City Convention 


February 21-26, 1948 


The American Association of School Administrators will hold its annual 
convention at Atlantic City, New Jersey, again this year (February 21-26, 


1948). The theme of the Association’s program will be, “The Expanding Role 
of Education.” 


The Department of Elementary School Principals has been invited to hold 
an “Acquaintance Breakfast” Monday morning, general sessions on Monday 


and Tuesday afternoons, and a joint meeting with the AASA on Wednesday 


afternoon. Details of the Department’s program follow : 


Breakfast 
Monday 
February 23 
Belvedere Room 
Traymore Hotel 
8:00 a.m. 


International 
Hour 

Monday 
February 23 

St. Denis Room 
Dennis Hotel 
2:30 P.M. 


General Session 
Tuesday 
February 24 

St. Denis Room 
Dennis Hotel 
2:30 P.M. 


Wednesday 
February 25 
Trellis Room 
Ritz-Carlton 
2:30 P.M. 


Presiding, Eugene H. Herrington, Ebert School, Denver, Colorado 
—President of the Department 


Local Chairman: Ethel C. Hammell, Massachusetts Avenue School 
\tlantic City, New Jersey 


Presiding, President Eugene H. Herrington 


UNESCO MeEetincs At Paris AND Mexico CIty 
William G. Carr, Executive Secretary, Educational Policies Com- 
mission, Washingtoh, D. C. 


DISCUSSION FROM THE FLooR 


Presiding, President Eugene H. Herrington 


PANEL Discussion: What Makes a Good Elementary School 
From the Standpoint of Supervision ? 


Leader: Ruth Streitz, Professor of Education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio 


Participants: James L. Beighle, Principal, Elementary School, 

Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Josephine Fagg, Elementary Supervisor, Salem, Virginia 

Paul R. Hanna, Professor of Education, Stanford University, 
Stanford University, California 

J. Calvin Lauderbach, District Superintendent of Schools, Chula 
Vista, California 

R. DeWitt Morrison, Principal, Roosevelt School, Port Chester, 
New York 

Winifred Newman, Assistant Superintendent, Kanawha Count) 
Schools, Charleston, West Virginia 

‘Lena M. Porreca, Elementary School Teacher, Hackensack, N. J 


Joint Meeting with American Association of School Administrators 
and Department of Classroom Teachers 


EDUCATION FOR ALL AMERICAN CHILDREN 
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Educating the Exceptional Child 


Mary Sue White 


Teacher, Warner School, Nashville, Tennessee 


Someone has asked the question, ‘‘Why is it that, out of the same group, 
one boy grows up to sit in the electric chair while another grows up to sit 
in the governor’s chair?” 

According to J. Edgar Hoover, half of the arrests today are of people 
under thirty. One year, over 200,000 boys and girls were brought to court. 
In Massachusetts, a reformatory group was found to be half dull or feeble 
minded. The high incidence of juvenile delinquency falls between the grade 
levels in schools of the sixth to the tenth. This means that the retarded child 
who has continually failed for the first six grade levels in school will make 
good material for delinquency. 

Dr. W. Carson Ryan, in his book, Mental Health Through Education, says: 
“More of the boys and girls now in secondary schools will eventually find 
their way into hospitals for mental diseases than into college.” 

How much has been lost because the “different” child has not been 
shielded by us, or has not been trained to healthy habits of mind and body? 
How great is the waste of childhood that we allow? 

In planning an educational program for this type child we must be very 
careful about the premises that we accept before we begin work. We, at 
Warner, are willing to admit that we are not even beginning to scratch the 
surface in our knowledge of how to deal with the exceptional child. We are, 
however, conscious of the problems involved and are trying by study, test- 
ing, and—yes—by trial and error, to establish some workable plan whereby 
we can meet the needs of the children we serve. 

It is difficult sometimes to find just what those needs are. It is hard to 
find out, from the child’s overt behavior, just what he is thinking. This 
story illustrates my point: 

In a certain part of Egypt there is a monument to one of the British 
heroes, General Gordon. This monument shows General Gordon sitting on a 
donkey, which was then and still is the common mode of transportation in 
Egypt. The five-year-old son of one of the British officials who had just 
received notice that he was to be moved to another town, asked if just before 
they left he could go down and see General Gordon for the last time. His 
father, impressed by the patriotism of his son, took him down to the square 
and they gazed at the monument. After a few minutes the father said, 
“You’re very fond of General Gordon, aren’t you?” ‘‘Yes,”’ said the boy, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘but who is that sitting on General Gordon?”’ 

Whenever we try to find out what a child is thinking, we may remember 
this story because he may be confusing a human being with a donkey. 

My discussion is based upon the findings of teachers working with the 
exceptional child at Warner School, and the material given is taken from 
records kept as a part of evaluating the effectiveness of such a program. 
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To many people, the term ‘‘exceptional”’ or “‘handicapped”’ calls to mind 
‘a child who is crippled, blind, deaf, dumb, or feebleminded. The word 
“exceptional’’ means something taken out or left out. The exceptional child 
is one who is taken out of his group by adult intervention or left out of it by 
his compeers. The child’s exceptionality may be on the minus side as well as 
the plus side. In our discussion, we are concerned about those whose excep- 
tionality is on the minus side. 

For too long we have failed to give the proper consideration to the child 
whose handicap is not so apparent—the slow, backward child, the child 
with behavior problems, the child with reading and speech difficulties. This 
group includes children that cut across all ranges of intelligence from the 
lowest to the highest. The children who fall into this category have the right 
to expect, as much as the normal children, a program which will afford them 
the opportunity for maximum participation and development. 

Up to the present time, education in our city schools has been done by 
mass production. Teachers with over-crowded classrooms and overloaded 
curriculums have been forced to give instruction by the group method. This 
means that a child with average intelligence and without a physical or social 
handicap may proceed. The slow child will fall behind. In most cases, one- 
third of a teacher’s class will be retarded or slow pupils. The slow child cannot 
be getting what he should, even though he may listen carefully and other- 
wise do his best. Still more important, the rest of the class is held back while 
the teacher tries hard to do something for the retarded class. Thus, the loss 
in time and in educational values which slow children cause in our school 
system is enormous. And the loss in happiness, self-confidence, and security 
on the part of the slow learners themselves is beyond calculation. 

Children, like adults, need for their happiness a feeling that they are 
successful in what they try to do. In fact, children are far more sensitive to 
failure in their endeavors than adults are. Grown-ups have learned through 
years of experience that no one succeeds all the time, and they have learned 
to explain away their failure and exert their energies in other directions. 
But children have not had those years of experience; they think they should 
be able to do anything any other child does. Through the help of parents they 
have been, for the most part, consistent successes. They have great self- 
confidence. Now comes this thing called reading, and they are made hopeless 
failures. Their pride and self-assurance are dealt a staggering blow, and they 
are hurt in the very core of their personalities. The result is the development 
of dangerous behaviors, such as personality disturbances, scholastic malad- 
justments, and social misdemeanors. 

Someone has said, ‘The exceptional child, more than any other, cannot be 
allowed to just grow up, but must be cultivated.” 

For the special child whose learning is slow, lost time is serious. Earl} 
recognition of the difficulty is important for favorable results. We must be 
wary of the pronouncement, ‘‘He’ll outgrow it.’”’ Perhaps he will. It is one of 
the comforting things about children that they do survive the errors of their 
teachers. 
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Our schools must provide a program of prevention whereby problems of 
retardation would be corrected or pupils redirected as a result of diagnosis 
and remedial practices during primary education. 

It is such a program that Warner School has been trying to work out. 
Under the plan we are now following, children enter first grade and are 
placed, without a special method of grouping, into one of the three first grade 
rooms. At the end of a school year, the children, who for various reasons have 
not made normal progress, are passed to a special room called a Junior 
Second, where every effort is made to determine the nature and cause of the 
difficulty. An activity program is maintained leading toward reading, lan- 
guage, numbers, and other phases of school work. Remedial practices and 
procedures are carried out. 

If their progress warrants, these children may be passed onthe next year 
to the regular third grade. If not, théy are passed to a similar room called 
a Junior Third, where the same type procedures are carried out. 

This plan of grouping permits the slow child to progress at his own speed, 
which may be four years to complete primary school. At the same time, 
there are no failures and work 1s not repeated. 

Children whose rate of development is such that there is little likelihood 
that they ‘will ever be able to adjust themselves to regular school work are 
transferred to Warner Annex, where studies are pursued only in very simpli- 
fied form and to the limit of the child’s capacity. Instruction is almost en- 
tirely individual, the aim being to provide each child with work adapted to 
his needs. Much emphasis is placed upon habit formation and upon indus- 
trial or manual work. 

Of course, we are conscious of the fact that the program for these retarded 
children must fit in with our ideals of democratic society. The exceptional 
child, if he is to be a part of that society, must all his life live and work with 
people on all levels. But, it is our opinion, that special classes for these chil- 
dren during the primary school support a program of prevention, in that 
they provide aid in solving problems while the child is young and before 
abnormalities in attitudes and behavior have gained such footholds that 
permanent injuries are caused. This plan of special grouping will help prepare 
these children to take their place in society with an adequate philosophy 
based on freedom and self-confidence gained from real experience. 

Reasons Why Many of Our Children Fail—The reasons why many of 
our children are retarded may be divided into four groups: first, home con- 
ditions; second, the teacher and the school; third, the child; and fourth, 
physical handicaps. 

Many mothers are anxious to get their children started to school so they 
will be free to work, and to do other things. Therefore, many children enter 
school before they are six years of age, and in cases where children are slow 
in maturing, this is much too early. As a result the child is pushed into the 
process of reading too soon and school is a heavy burden. At the end of the 
year these parents can not understand why their child hasn’t made as much 
progress as the neighbor’s child, who may be eight or nine months older. 
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When such a retarded child comes to our special room, reading is com- 
pletely forgotten until the child has recovered from his social and mental 
injuries and found an interest in coming to school. Then gradually the task 
of rebuilding the process of reading is begun. 

One child, who was sent to a special class, saw his former teacher in the 
hall and when asked how he was getting on said, ‘‘I’m doing fine now, and | 
like school! We have stopped reading and writing altogether and play all 
day long.” 

The families we serve are very unstable. Many of them move several 
times in one year. Before a child can become adjusted to his group and to his 
teacher, he moves. This causes a continual emotional disturbance which is 
detrimental to the child’s progress. 

Many of-our children are under constant emotional strain due to broken 
homes. One teacher asked a pensive*lad what he was thinking and he an- 
swered, ‘‘Daddy tried to shoot Mama last night and would have if my 
brother hadn’t knocked him down and grabbed the pistol.” 

Another child, whose father and mother were separated, lived with his 
mother while the father tried constantly to take him. One day Clyde would 
come to school and say, ‘‘Me mother hate me, she beat me,” and the next 
day or two he would say, ‘“‘Me mother love me, she goin’ to buy me a wagon.” 
Thus the constant change in the mother’s emotional status was quite evident 
in the attitude of the child. 

Joyce told her teacher that her mother and father had a terrible fuss the 
night before and that her daddy packed his bag and left. They didn’t know 
where he had gone or if he would ever come back. She said her daddy was 
very drunk. About a week later, Joyce came running into the schoolroom 
and said to her teacher, ‘‘Guess who I saw as I came to school? My daddy! 
He has his bag with him and he says he is coming home to stay!” 

Donald, whose father and mother were divorced, said to his teacher, 
“Mother has decided not to get a job but to look for another husband to 
work for her.”’ 

Some first grade teachers feel that they must teach at least one pre- 
primer during the first six weeks of school; therefore, beginners are herded in 
large groups, given a book and told to read. They have not been given ample 
time for social adjustment or pupil-teacher adjustment. A reading readiness 
program has not been developed. In other words, the children are not ready 
to read. These children must be developed by making available every poss! 
ble experience leading toward social adjustment, which will increase mental 
maturity. 

Some teachers use only one method of teaching reading, and since eacli 
child is unique, many methods and combinations of methods must be used. 

The child may be retarded because of his lack of interest in the school 
program. He may be indifferent, lazy, and give little attention to what's 
going on in his classroom. If such an attitude persists over a period of time, 
the child is sure to lag behind. This condition is due to failure on the part 


the teacher to provide a program which meets the interests of the child. 4 
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child will be interested in and like school if the material presented is interest- 
ing and not too difficult. 

When a child is retarded the very first thing we look into is the condition 
of the eyes. In fact, the first procedure, when the child enters the room, is to 
test the eyes. If the teacher finds poor vision, the child is referred to the 
school nurse. If the nurse’s findings coincide with those of the teacher, then 
every effort is made to secure correction. Hollie Ray came with both eyes 
badly crossed. The teacher and nurse found 20/50 vision in one eye and 20/70 
in the other. The visiting teacher was asked to investigate the possibility of 
Hollie’s father sending him to a specialist. She reported a large family and a 
low income. The case was then reported to the sight conservation group and 
Hollie had glasses within a month. A few weeks later, Hollie began to read 
and has now entered a normal group. 

While some parents have responded to the suggestions of the teacher and 
school nurse and secured correction for their children, others show no interest 
whatsoever. 

A child may have 20/20 vision in each eye and yet not be able to focus 
or use his eyes together. James has what we call ‘‘dancing’’ eyes; that is, 
when he tries to focus on the line, left to right, his eyes dance up and down 
and each eye turns in a different direction. Since a teacher is not skilled 
enough to diagnose eye difficulties, the child is constantly observed and on 
the least suspicion of symptoms indicating eye problems is referred to a 
specialist. 

The most prevalent difficulty is a speech defect. The child who stutters 
or stammers is retarded in his whole language development. Stuttering and 
stammering are symptoms of a nervous condition and should be dealt with 
as such. For example, Judy came to the special class because she was very 
slow in her reading and stuttered until it was impossible for her to read 
orally. The teacher noticed that Judy did not stutter when she was relaxed 
and enjoying an activity. She now does mostly silent reading, and as the 
nervous tension is lessened, the stuttering disappears. 

The speech defects which our children have are not due to malformation 
but wrong habits; that is, the child has his own way of saying words while 
it is actually possible for him to say them correctly. We discover such cases 
by seeing whether or not the child can imitate us correctly when we exag- 
gerate certain sounds he mispronounces. For example, James talks without 
using either his tongue or his lips, yet when told to stick out his tongue in 
making the sound of th as in think, he can say it perfegtly. He is relearning, 
by individual attention, the correct position of tongue and lips in ‘making 
other sounds. 

Hearing defects have caused the retardation of a few of our children. 
Inattention is often due to poor hearing. James Earl paid so little attention 
to what was said and done in the room and was such a behavior problem that 
he was sent to our special room. The teacher found from testing that he 
could only hear for a distance of five feet. As a result, he was seated very 
close to the teacher and the sounds were retaught from the beginning. He is 
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now in a normal group; however, the knowledge of his hearing difficulty is 
passed on to his teachers. 

Then there is the child with less than normal intelligence. This child 
may not be able to begin reading as soon as other children. Some will not be 
able to read as fast, nor as much, nor as difficult material, as other children. 
This type child does not need so much remedial work, but more time, or more 
repetition of words and other exercises, than the other children get. In_other 
words, this child must have a place where he can progress at his own rate, 
and at the same time not be made to feel any pressure or emotional strain 
because of his slowness. 

Excessive fatigue is due to poor general health. Many are undernourished, 
have poor eating habits, inadequate rest, etc. Much time, effort, and money 
are being spent in providing medical attention for these children, securing 
good lunches, supervising the selection of food at lunch time, providing 
adequate rest periods, and setting forth a constructive health program in the 
curriculum. 

Philosophy of Teaching Slow Learners—We have set up certain princi- 
ples as a guide in working with these children. I will mention a few of the 
most important: 

1. No two individuals are alike. Every child is a separate individual and 
must be respected and treated as such. 

Dr. U. W. Leavell says, ‘“There is no such thing as group remedial instruc- 
tion. Every child who fails does so because of something which is personal to 
him and different from the next child who fails; therefore, they must be 
considered, diagnosed, and instructed one by one.” For example, the quiet, 
retiring child cannot be approached in the same manner as the loquacious, 
aggressive, and nervous child. Likewise, the child who is socially immature 
will not be dealt with in the same manner as the child who stutters or the 
child whose hearing is impaired. 

Records of progress show that by individual remedial work maximum 
gains can be secured. Children given individual attention always gain, and 
they sometimes gain twice normal progress. 

2. Teaching must begin where the child is, and bring him up gradually from 
that level to one which is higher, and so, step by step, as far as he is capable 
of going. We must reduce the work to small enough doses for him to assimi- 
late. We must begin with material which is easy even though it is pre-primer 
level. We must give material that is easy until assurance and self-confidence 
begin to come, then build from there. 

3. Education is not preparing to live, but living in the classroom. Learning 
comes from the need the child feels in the present, not what is held up to him 
as a future need. Learning to read a book of stories that have no meaning 
whatever to the child is very dull. On the other hand, learning to read direc- 
tions for building a bird house, a boat, taking care of pets, working an experi- 
ment, constructing an airplane, cooking a meal, sewing, doing arts and crafts, 
etc., has interest because it meets a need for living in the present. 

Arithmetic is no longer a tiring lesson when it is carried out at a toy 
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grocery store erected in the room. Letters are not troublesome to learn about 
if they are really written and mailed ordering needed supplies. 

4. Encourage child to do the best work of which he is capable. By the use of 
records, the child is taught to compete with himself rather than with others. 
Sometimes education on this point must be directed to the parents. One 
mother said to our teacher, ‘‘What shall I do? The neighbor’s child is going so 
much faster than my Billy. I want Billy to stay ahead because we are such 
good friends and I can’t face her if Billy falls behind.”’ 

Another mother said, referring to her youngest son, ‘‘I don’t know what 
to do with Johnny! He is so slow in his school work and I can’t tell why, 
because his brother Jimmy was always very smart in school.” 

Such lack of understanding on the part of parents can be very detrimental 
to a child. 

5. Teacher must keep in touch with the child’s parents. Accomplishment can 
be doubled when people work together. A child may express himself about 
school at home and give a truer picture of the learning taking place than the 
teacher can evaluate. Parents and teachers can compare notes to great ad- 
vantage. For example, Donald’s mother came to see his teacher and gave her 
this account. Donald had come home several! days complaining of his eyes, 
so they took him to a doctor who gave him a thorough examination and 
reported that he found no trouble whatsoever. Donald continued to complain, 
so the doctor suggested that the mother contact the teacher in order to find 
if he showed symptoms of eye disturbances while doing his school work. 

After a complete discussion of Donald’s problem the teacher and mother 
were able to come to this conclusion. Donald had been in this teacher’s room 
for the past two years and since he had a bad speech difficulty the teacher 
had spent much time with him. Due to Donald’s conscientiousness, he made 
rapid progress and was commended at length by the teacher. Just a few 
weeks before, several new children came to Donald’s room and the teacher 
had taken much time in trying to secure eye correction for these children. 
During this time Donald had felt neglected because he no longer received 
the teacher’s attention which seemed to go to those with eye difficulties. 
So, in order to recapture his former place with the teacher, he decided to 
have eye trouble. 

The teacher, realizing the situation, made a special effort to see that 
Donald received attention every day and he soon forgot his trouble. 

6. Habits of success must be developed if the child is to retain that self- 
confidence which is so vital to him. We must break down failure patterns 
built up by avoiding setting up tasks at which the child cannot succeed. 
The teacher must be certain that the task set forth is one which is sure to be 
a success. Then praise and commendation should be a real part of that 
success. 

7. Cultivate the child’s sense of values so he may learn to discriminate 
between what is important and what is trivial. The exceptional child may be 
limited in judgment, but his attitudes are greatly influenced by those of the 
teacher. For example, if the teacher shows as much concern over the acci- 
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dental overturning of a vase of flowers as she does over one child’s deliberate 
destruction of another’s property, she is not giving the child a basis for 
forming correct judgments. 

8. Teacher must keep a close watch on the child’s health and try to build up 
the right health habits. Often with the retarded child low mental ability goes 
with low vitality and susceptibility to disease and infection, poor skin condi- 
tion, and unsanitary habits, such as nail biting and thumb sucking. These 
children may be helped by daily inspection, referral to the school nurse, 
supervised lunches, free lunches, development of proper bathroom habits, 
and health instruction as a part of the daily program. 

9. Teacher must givc the child a philosophy to live by. The teacher can help 
build self-confidence, self-respect, and tolerance by teaching the law of 
compensation. The child must understand that every person has abilities 
and limitations. We must find the thing we can do well and do it. We must 
also also find our difficulties and strive, with all our might, to overcome them. 
A spirit of cooperation, helpfulness, and a desire to get along with other 
people must be developed through group living. The child who is not able 
_ to stay in the group without friction must not be isolated as a means of 
punishment, but rather taught how he may participate in the group and be 
respected. 

A sense of tolerance and respect for the rights of others may be taught by 
giving children responsibilities. 

For example, we have the patrol system. Every week a boy and a girl are 
appointed, by the teacher, to be on patrol during the week. These children 
are responsible for the behavior of the group when the teacher is called out 
of the room, during bathroom periods, out on the playground, in the lunch 
room, etc. The patrol leaders are made to feel a responsibility for setting the 
right example for the entire room. The persons who are able to cooperate, in 
the best manner, with the patrol leaders of the week are chosen for leaders 
the next week. 

Joe had been in school three years and could not read. He was sent toa 
Junior Third room, and it was not long until the teacher found that Joe was 
the most dependable boy who served on patrol. He was able to keep the 
group working in the best order with the least disagreement and ill will on 
the part of the group. He was a natural leader; the children as well as the 
teacher liked Joe. As a result, the teacher commended him daily for his 
dependability and the good example he set for his classmates. Joe began to 
read, slowly at first, then he progressed rapidly until by the end of the year 
he was able to take his place in a regular fourth grade, and continues to 
progress and show signs of marked improvement. 

Someone has said that special education is only good education. 

The foregoing statements of philosophy, theory, and practice are only 





those used by any school trying to meet the individual needs of their children. | 
Such a program implies that a teacher must have a limitless supply of | 
patience, and a firm determination never to be discouraged, while at the | 
same time clearly recognizing the child’s limitations. 

} 
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A Dream Comes Crue 


At Norfolk, Virginia, a 900-pound 
bell atop the Ocean View School audi- 
torium fulfills a dream of Lucy Mason 
Holt, principal of that school, who will 
retire next year. The inscription on the 
_ bell reads, “May all these happy children 
become useful citizens.” This tribute to 
Miss Holt was made possible through the 
cooperation of the children, the PTA, and 
the community. 

In making the presentation of the bell, 
Michael G. Duffy, one of Miss Holt’s stu- 
dents years ago, stated that she “has 
become the symbol of faith, truth and the 
democratic ideals of education.” 

We are proud to join in congratulat- 
ing Miss Holt on her long years of faith- 
ful service in the schools of Norfolk. She has been an active member of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals since 1929. 


Editor for 1950 Yearbook 


The Yearbooks of the Department of Elementary School Principals are 
prepared by an Editorial Committee composed of three outstanding elementary 
school principals with the assistance of the NEA Research Division. Each year 
one member of the committee retires and a new member is appointed. Miss 
Julia McCarthy, principal, Herman School, Detroit, Michigan, has been se- 
lected to work with the Committee in the preparation of the 1948 and 1949 
Yearbooks and to be Chairman of the Committee which prepares the 1950 
Yearbook. 

Miss McCarthy needs no introduction to the members of this Department, 
having been an active member herself for many years. She received her pro- 
fessional training in Detroit, and holds the A.B. and M-A. degrees. She has 
served as principal of the Law School, the Crary School, and now the Herman 
School, all of Detroit. In addition to her arduous duties as principal, she has 
found time to serve on many educational committees and has also taught 
several University education classes. 

Other members of the Editorial Committee now actively engaged in pre- 
paring Yearbooks of the Department of Elementary School Principals are: 
Hazel Sizer, Charleston, West Virginia (Chairman of the 1948 Yearbook) ; 
and W. George Hayward, East Orange, New Jersey (Chairman of the 1949 
Yearbook). President Herrington will appoint the Chairman for the 1951 
Yearbook soon, and announcement will appear in the April issue. 
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Counseling the Elementary School Child 


Marion Wells 


Counselor; Jane Addams School, Long Beach, California 


Counseling on the secondary level has long been an accepted part of 
American public education. A more recent system of elementary counseling 
has been established in several cities and is proving a vital aid to child growth. 

The Long Beach public schools have maintained elementary counselors 
for the past twenty years. The staff has gradually expanded with the growth 
of the school system, and at present there are eleven counselors serving 
fifteen schools. In the smaller schools, withenrollments below five hundred, the 
principal administers the tests and assumes the counseling responsibilities. 

The counselor’s position has three parts: individual guidance and study, 
testing, and recording. By far the most important of these is the first. 
The elementary child who is having difficulty adjusting to the school 
situation is referred to the counselor by his teacher, his parents, or the 
principal. She must then observe and study the individual in an attempt to 
discover the cause of his maladjustment. 

The resources for such intensive study are varied. An individual intelli- 
gence test, usually the Stanford-Binet, may be administered. Such a test 
reveals much more than the child’s actual learning capacity. With the child 
under close observation fot an hour or more, the counselor may learn many 
things about him. In addition, she establishes a foundation of friendship 
with him which makes subsequent interviews more satisfactory. Many times 
a child’s emotional outlook improves if he knows some friendly adult is 
interested in him and his problems. 

The counselor also observes the child in his group, both in the classroom 
and on the playground. She talks with his teacher. She calls on his parents 
or invites them to visit school. 

In addition to the above procedure, which the counselor follows alone, 
there are two central offices provided by the Long Beach schools which offer 
further help. The Health Department and the Office of Pupil Personnel and 
Special Education are very closely allied to the counseling program. A child 
in need of physical care is referred by the counselor to the school nurse, who 
in turn arranges for an examination by the school doctor. A child in need of 
additional psychological study is referred to the school psychologist, who 
schedules tests and parent interviews. 

When the child has been considered from as many viewpoints as possible, 
a four-way conference is sometimes held. Parents, primcipal, teacher, and 
counselor meet in an effort to determine the ideal placement or treatment 
for the child. If the problem was originally caused by home conditions, the 
parents are given suggestions to help correct it. If the school situation caused 
undue emotional tension, the child may be placed in one of the special classes 
provided in Long Beach for hard of hearing, sight saving, or a minimum 
academic program. 
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The testing division of the counseling system includes both city-wide 
surveys and building tests. During the year, certain groups of children are 
tested throughout the entire city. The counselor is responsible for ad- 
ministering, scoring, recording, and tabulating the results of these tests. 
Groups tested vary from year to year, but usually they include a third grade 
reading test, a sixth grade reading test, a fifth grade intelligence test, and a 
battery at the fifth grade level. 

Each building also has its own test program. Kindergarten children and 
first graders are given reading readiness tests. Any classroom teacher may 
request reading, arithmetic, or standardized intelligence tests. All new 
children are given an intelligence test. Occasionally personality inventories 
or queStionnaires are given to sixth grade groups to determine interests 
and abilities before they enter junior high school. 

To aid in this testing, each counselor is provided with part-time clerical 
help. Thus part of the scoring, recording and routine duties are removed 
from the counselor. Sometimes the teachers volunteer to score their own 
tests, and are able to learn first hand the relative abilities of their students. 
To secure diagnostic value from any test, the results must be thoroughly 
discussed with the teacher. 

The counselor’s office is a clearing house for records. Each child in 
Long Beach has a permanent record card which remains with him from first 
grade through high school. When he transfers from one school to another, 
the card must accompany him. It is the counselor’s responsibility to see 
that his attendance has been recorded, as well as any test data, pertinent 
health information, and brief remarks by his teacher. In this way a complete 
and cumulative record of each child is maintained. 

The counseling staff meets once a month to compare guidance techniques 
and to discuss ways of improving methods. A supervisor provides the staff 
with recent reading lists and information about current university courses. 
By frequent evaluation and constant adaptation, the Long Beach schools try 
to fill the counseling needs of the elementary child. 





TEACH THEM ALL 


Education for All American Children. 292 pages. Price, $1.25. 
Published February, 1948, by The Educational Policies Com- 
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Published January, 1948, by The Educational Policies Com- 
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cipals. A pictorial summary of Education for All American 
Children. 
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Washington 6, D. C. 
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Parent Participation in Curriculum Making 


Michael Giota 
Principal, Lincoln School, Hasbrouck Heights, New Jersey 


This article is an outcome of Dr. Lee’s suggestion at the Atlantic City 
convention in March, 1947, when he said: ‘This technique of utilizing 
parents in developing curriculum seems to me one that needs to be explored 
a great deal further, and there is just too little in print. You folks who held 
up your hands owe something to the rest of us. Couldn’t you write up how 
that is done in your community and send it in for publication in the National 
Elementary Principal?’” 

We have had very fine success with our activities of school-community 
partnership, including parent participation in the development of our 
curriculum. Perhaps this success is really an outcome of the way we feel 
about collaborating the services of the home and the school in the best 
interests of the child. This is expressed in the philosophy formulated by 
our Workshop Planning Board: 


We believe that the purpose of the public school is to perpetuate that which is good 
in a community, and_to point the way to a better life in a community, socially, civically, 
and economically, for the future welfare of the citizens of tomorrow—our school children of 
today. We believe we should abandon the policy of isolation which had predominated our 
free public schools in favor of a plan for collaboration—which would make our Lincoln 
School a vital, integral part of our Borough of Hasbrouck Heights. Furthermore, as parents 
and taxpayers, we believe we can appropriately interpret our community to our school; 
that our school can, in turn, teach our children to perpetuate the good practices which have 
been established in our community by our forefathers and leaders, and perhaps point the 
way to a better community. 


The Lincoln School Planning Board was originally comprised of out- 
standing leaders of the P.T.A., lay citizens, and school district taxpayers. 
However, we found that those interested citizens who accepted member- 
ship on the Planning Board (and no one approached turned us down) soo 
became active members of the Parent-Teacher Association. And so the 
P.T.A. has assumed financial responsibility for the Planning Board. How- 
ever, the Planning Board is under the direction of the principal, only by 
elected choice of the P.T.A. and Planning Board members, and it functions 
as a separate unit; but it is closely correlated in its activities and its interests. 

During the first year of its organization, the Lincoln School Planning 
Board held three workshops. The first one took the nature of a panel 
discussion on the topic: ‘‘How to Develop Social Responsibility in Young- 
sters of Kindergarten-Primary Age Level.’’ On the panel were: Miss Laura 
Bechtel, Director of Curriculum in Allentown, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Edith 
B. Rogers, principal in San Antonio, Texas; Dr. Phyllis Wilson, Guidance 
Director in Hasbrouck Heights; and the principal of the Lincoln School 
acted as moderator. Parent participation ensued. The outcome of this 


1See The National Elementary Principal, June, 1947, p. 36. 
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workshop was a series of innumerable suggestions to enrich the primary 
curriculum. These are being constantly evaluated and adapted to the needs 
of the children. 

The second workshop concerned children of the elementary school 
(middle) grades entitled: ‘‘Civic Competence.” This evolved into an as- 
sembly program at which the Mayor of the Borough expressed his thoughts 
on how to develop civic responsibility through the school curriculum. The 
president of the honor society at the local high school, a former Lincoln 
pupil, also rendered his point of view. Two short one-act plays followed, 
in which children reflected their knowledge and attitudes of civic responsi- 
bilities by holding a mock meeting of the Mayor and Council, and by giving 
several reports on the organization and the duties of the Board of Education. 
Parents and children had attended official meetings of both these governing 
bodies. The outcome of this workshop was the formulation of a set of prin- 
ciples basic to the techniques of developing civic responsibilities in school 
and in the community. 

The third workshop was an eighth grade-high school orientation program 
at which children of the eighth grade (graduates) and their parents con- 
sulted with the high school administration and the Guidance Department 
on the selection of individual courses to be pursued in the Fall. 

For this year, 1947-48, the Board has planned a series of meetings to 
center about the skills. Visitations, conferences, and discussions will be 
planned on ways of doing a better and better job of developing the skills 
through constant study and evaluation by the teachers, the parents, the 
children, and the administration. Our aim in this endeavor was well ex- 
pressed by Dr. Kentopp, Superintendent of East Orange Schools, when he 
made this contribution at the principals’ convention: ‘‘Every good ele- 
mentary school gets basic skills no matter what else it does. The best ele- 
mentary schools get these basic skills as much as possible as a by-product 
of purposeful activity.”’ 

The pitfalls to be avoided are the usual ones whenever real school- 
community integration is attempted. We are fortunate in the type of parents 
we have who are enabled, by their education, their experiences, and their 
backgrounds, to participate intelligently in such an enterprise. The success 
or failure of such an endeavor depends almost entirely upon the kind of 
leadership chosen to direct it. One must be sure that adequate leadership 
is selected for each individual unit or group activity. Aside from this, the 
same characteristics must prevail for the successful culmination of parent 
participation in curriculum making as are inherent in running a good ele- 
mentary school. There must be interest, cooperation, integration of services, 
intelligent participation, self-direction, and so on. Groups must be organized 
on the basis of interest, capacities, and needs of the individuals who com- 
prise the group.’ We have found it very valuable to integrate our work with 
the interests of the Parent-Teacher Association, and particularly through 
the direct participation of individual class mothers and the class fathers. 

The efforts of our Planning Board have been hailed as outstandingly 
constructive by the entire community. 
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I Ask You! 


Harold E. Cripe 


Principal, Jefferson School, Racine, Wisconsin 


It is a strange but true fact that discussions on “contracts” and salary 
increases for teachers come at a time when the general public is most tax 
conscious. January to March is the annual ‘‘headache date’’ for property 
taxes, income taxes, etc. Mounting expenditures in local, state, and national 
government are reflected in higher taxes for all citizens. 

In any local situation the school tax is the first to receive careful 
scrutiny. As income falls off demands are loudly voiced for a general re- 
duction in taxes. Naturally, cuts are applied first to the larger items. Upon 
this premise the schools are particularly vulnerable as long as direct property 
tax remains the chief source of revenue to support schools. 

Tax collection to operate schools appears great when viewed only as an 
isolated expenditure. When viewed in relation to other expenditures made by 
John Q. Public, the amount appears trifling. Three billion dollars out of 
a national income of 140 billion represents an expenditure of approximately 
two per cent of national income. Two cents out of every dollar to educate 
the next generation of Americans! By contrast about nine billions were spent 
by America’s same tax paying public upon liquor and tobacco alone. Can 
educators ever permit thinking citizens to forget this seemingly insane 
statistical fact? Can a nation that spends almost seven per cent of its 
national income on tobacco and liquor ever criticize a national expenditure 
of two per cent for schools for young America? The marvel of such a paradox 
might well be that the schools have accomplished as much as they have with 
such a relatively small allocation of national income. 

Give to our nation’s schools the equivalent of money expended for tobacco 
and liquor. This might then be a real challenge to measure the effectiveness 
of a properly nourished financial structure upon which to operate the schools. 
Increase school budgets by 200 per cent to match the present differential 
between three billion and nine billion. Would it make a difference? Would 
adequate salaries for teachers and suitable school buildings to house and 
educate American youth be any longer a problem? I ask you! 

America must never forget that out of the bounties of her great store 
house of wealth she still allocates one dollar for schools and three dollars for 
liquor and tobacco. Can it ever be said that America cannot afford the 
fundamental concept upon which our nation is founded—free public schools 
for all the people? 

Proper education of succeeding generations constitutes the last mala 
bulwark of democracy and the hope of the world. 

Is this grave obligation worthy of an annual expenditure equal to the 
nation’s bill for cocktails and cigarettes? As yet, America’s adult citizenty 
has not recognized it. Facts speak louder than assertions. The ratio of 
financial sacrifice is still one to three. 


——e 
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